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For Parents and Educators 


of the Deaf 


Speech Intelligibility Tests: A 


Practical Program, by Clar- 
ence V. Hudgins, Ph.D. 

A member of the Clarke School Re- 
search Department discusses the speech 
tests used in that school. 


Speech Teaching in Schools for 


the Deaf; An Association Com- 
mittee Report 


The Committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf to report on 
the speech programs in our schools and 
methods of improving them, presents 
herewith a clear, concise, outspoken and 
forward looking set of suggestions. 


The Speech Program of Central 


Institute, by S. Richard Silver- 
man, Ph.D. 


The head of the department of speech at 
Central Institute describes the method 
of speech teaching used there and the 
means of testing and evaluating the re- 
sults. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 


The speech of a hearing aid class falls 
into a different category from the speech 
of totally deaf children, and teachers 
have to keep a close watch on them- 
selves so as not to let faulty articulation 
pass. “Teacher’s” suggestions in this re- 
gard are very much to the point. So, 
also, is her “If” calendar, which every 
person in a residential school will enjoy. 


Contributions of Teachers of the 


Deaf to the Science of Pho- 
netics, by R. H. Stetson, Ph.D. 


The Emeritus head of the Department 
of Psychology, Oberlin College, has 
done much original research in the 
physiology of speech, and in experi- 
mental phonetics. Many of his students 
in phonetics are now engaged in teach- 
ing the deaf or in speech correction. 


The Auditory Outlook, for the 


Hard of Hearing 


War Deafness: An Annotated 


Bibliography of Material in 
the Volta Bureau Files............ 


The Volta Bureau library houses con- 
siderable material on war deafness, some 
of it dating fifty years back. Only a few 
of the items are briefed here, but they 
indicate some of the problems that will 
have to be faced during and after the 
present war. 


Methods of Teaching Lip Read- 


ing to Adults—A Symposium 
As I Like It, by Helen Scriver.. 


As I Understand It, by Harriet 
Montague 


A California teacher and a member of 
the Volta Bureau staff, both of them 
practitioners of the art of lip reading, 
continue the discussion begun in the 
November 1942 Votta REVIEW. 


Growing Deaf and Learning Lip 


Reading, by E. B. Love. Re- 
printed from the Teacher of 
the Deaf, London, England 


A young Englishman, who suddenly be- 
came deaf from spinal meningitis, de- 
scribed for an English magazine his 
reactions to his newly acquired infirm- 
ity, and his account was so vivid and 
interesting that the Votta Review is 
reprinting parts of it. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly fished such a good Christmas let- 
ter from England out of her box that she 
decided to share the whole of it with 
her readers. By the way, Molly is still 
waiting expectantly for some of those 
same readers to share with her the news 
of the things they like to do. (See her 
invitation in the December Votta Re- 
VIEW.) 


General 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


Two letters from Mexico and one from 
California reveal interesting approaches 
to various problems of teaching speech 
and developing vocabulary in deaf chil- 
dren of different ages. One teacher has 
had to face unusual difficulties in teach- 
in speech in a foreign language. 


Looks into Books........................ 
Our Miscellany 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 








A Little War Story in Our Own Field 


Condensed Messages Passing between the National College 
of Teachers of the Deaf (England) and the Volta Bureau 


NATIONAL COLLEGE, JUNE 1941: Second edition of ‘Teaching of Speech,” by 
G. S. Haycock, entirely sold out. Orders still coming in. College wishes to reissue, but 
restrictions on paper and calling up of men to the forces make task impossible for 
any printer in this country. Could you undertake it? If so, may we have 100 copies 
at same price we sold second edition to you? 


VOLTA BUREAU, JULY 1941: Shall be much gratified if we can handle service 
made impossible for you by present circumstances. Our schools may wish to cooperate 
by advance orders. If we undertake task, will gladly send you 100 books at same price 
we have paid. 

N. C., SEPT. 1941: Glad to know you may be able to reprint book and let us have 
100 copies. There will be no difficulty about payment unless Mr. Hitler triumphs, but 
in this event money wouldn’t trouble you much either because you would be the next 
victim on his list. 

V. B., NOV. 1941: Prices have increased greatly since last summer, but we have 
finally secured reasonable estimate and told printer to go ahead. Schools have ordered 
128 copies, which will give us a good start. 

N. C., DEC. 1941: Glad you are proceeding. Probably we were only just in time, 
as with your entry into the war labour conditions may become as difficult with you as 
with us. 

V. B., JAN. 1942: Printer delivered books before Christmas, but we waited until 
after holiday rush to begin sending. Are mailing in small packages, once in two weeks, 
to increase chances of safe passage. 


N. C., FEB. 1942: Notification from Customs Office, with long form to be filled in, 
indicates that first batch of books have arrived. 


V. B., MARCH 1942: Have now sent shipments totalling fifty books. 


N. C., MARCH 1942: After complying with all sorts of regulations, have at last 
received first batch of ten books. Customs Office held them for weeks. Very pleased 
with their appearance; you have made an admirable job. Trust later shipments have 
met with no misfortune. 

N. C., APRIL 1942: Three parcels all together one day last week! Have now re- 
ceived 33. If dispatch is becoming too difficult, you might retain residue until delivery 
becomes easier. You decide — you know how matters are at your end. 


N. C., MAY 1942: Four more parcels of books. Have now received 49, 


V. B., MAY 1942: Authorities increasingly reluctant to take shipments. Insist on 
smaller and smaller packages. 


N. C., JUNE 1942: Total of 62 books received so far. No way of ascertaining 
whether any have been lost through enemy action. 


V. B., JULY 1942: Postal regulations have been changed, causing delays and some 
reshipping. War is beginning to reach Volta Bureau — we have lost two of our most 
valuable helpers. To date, 82 books have gone to you. 


N. C., SEPT. 1942: Last consignment, dated Aug. 5, brings total to 85. Even if 
there have been sinkings, the great majority have come through. Have you an insurance 
to cover losses at sea? 


V. B., OCT. 1942: Delighted to hear you had received 85 books including con- 
signment of Aug. 5. Evidently none lost up to that time. Yes, we have insurance, but 
now are hoping we shall not need it. Entire 100 books have been shipped. Glad to 
report sales continue steady. Reissuance apparently awakened schools to book’s impor- 
tance. Perhaps, by time war is over, they will be demanding another edition from you. 


N. C., OCT. 1942: Consignment of 3 books this morning brings total to 94. 


N. C., DEC. 1942: Delighted to say we have received full 100 books. It does say 
something for the efficiency of U S. and British seamen that not a single copy should 
have been lost. Please accept our gratitude for your successful cooperation and help. 


V. B., JAN. 1943: John Bull and Uncle Sam are a wonderful team. If they couldn’t 
lose anything as small as a package of 3 books, it’s certain they can’t lose anything as 
large as a world war. Hands — and books — across the sea! 
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Speech Intelligibility Tests 


A Practical Program 


By CLARENCE V. 


The Goal of Speech Teaching 


HE development of intelligible speech 
| for deaf children is the goal of all 
teachers of speech. An _ objective 
standard for intelligible speech, however, 
or an adequate definition of the term in- 
telligibility is not easily arrived at. Like 
many other things, including health, wealth, 
and wisdom, speech intelligibility does not 
exist as an “all or nothing” quality. It 
manifests itself, rather, in varying degrees 
and in relative terms. One of the practical 
methods of defining speech intelligibility, 
especially among deaf children, is to do so 
in terms of a quantitative score obtained 
from speech intelligibility tests and ex- 
pressed as a point on an arbitrary scale. 
Thus, scores ranging from 0.0 to 100 per 
cent cover the entire range of possibilities. 
The degree of intelligibility of the speech 
of any given pupil can be expressed in 
terms of such a scale. 

Speech intelligibility tests have been used 
in schools for the deaf since the beginning 
of speech teaching. They provide a con- 
venient way for the teachers to demonstrate 
the progress and the achievements of their 
pupils. Some of the tests and the testing 
methods have been highly individualistic 
and dependent upon the subjective stand- 
ards of the teachers themselves. The value 
of such tests is not questioned but it is 
limited to the particular school, and often 
to the particular teacher who devised the 
tests. 


Hupeins, Px.D. 


The Testing Program at Clarke School 


The purpose of this paper is to describe 
the speech testing program which has been 
developed, and used at the Clarke School 
during the past eight years. The method 
has been used subsequently in at least two 
other schools. The method and the tests 
to be described have the advantage of sim- 
plicity, objectivity of scoring, and of uni- 
versal application. Scores made by indi- 
vidual pupils are directly comparable over 
the period of years covering the pupil’s 
school career. No originality is claimed 
for the method as a whole. Some of the 
details of administering and of scoring the 
tests may be said to to be original in their 
application. 

Speech testing begins in the primary de- 
partment. Usually, the two or three ad- 
vanced primary classes are tested each year. 
The materials used in the primary, how- 
ever, are of a simplified form and the tests 
are given partly as preliminary training 
for the testing program which begins with 
the youngest classes of the intermediate 
department. From this point on all pupils 
are tested each year. New pupils entering 
the advanced departments are tested as they 
enter and again during the regular test- 
ing period. Regular pupils are tested once 
each year usually during the month of May. 


Test Materials 


The test materials consist of lists of 10 
simple, unrelated sentences typed on 3 x 5 
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filing cards. The sentences contain from 
6 to 12 words forming a simple statement 
or a simple question. They are compiled 
with the aid of teachers who are familiar 
with the language forms and vocabularies 
of the pupils. No effort is made to “load” 
the materials with particular combinations 
of sounds; topical sentences and news items 
are avoided. 

A set of sentences is assigned to each 
pupil the first year he enters the inter- 
mediate department and is used exclusively 
for this particular pupil as long as he re- 
mains in school. Thus, the speech mate- 
rial for any given pupil remains constant 
for all subsequent tests. Variations, there- 
fore, in the intelligibility scores from year 
to year are to be attributed to factors other 
than those contained in the test materials 
themselves. 


Methods of Administering the Tests 


Tests are given in the late spring of each 
school year. Pupils are brought to a quiet 
room and asked to read the test sentences 
to a group of four auditors. Each sentence 
is read three times. allowing sufficient time 
between repetitions for the auditors to write 
down the spoken sentence. Pupils are al- 
lowed to read the test materials silently sev- 
eral times before the test begins. For con- 
venience two pupils are usually present in 
the testing room. One sits quietly and 
reads over his test sentences while the other 
is being tested. The auditors write down 
on specially prepared forms the three repe- 
titions of each sentence. If the whole sen- 
tence is not understood single words, or 
groups of words, are written down and the 
full sentence filled in if possible during the 
next reading. The forms supplied to the 
auditors contain spaces for the pupil’s 
name, the name of the auditor and the score 
as determined by the particular auditor. 
Spaces are ruled off and numbered (Ro- 
man) I to X. Each space is subdivided 
into three spaces for three repetitions of 
each sentence. 

The choice of audiiors for speech intelli- 
gibility tests is important. Obviously, the 
use as auditors of teachers who are familiar 
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with the speech of deaf children is merely 
“stacking the cards” in favor of the chil- 
dren and scores thus obtained are of little 
real value. On the other hand, to use as 
auditors persons totally unfamiliar with the 
speech of the deaf is to penalize the chil- 
dren since such persons are at once dis- 
tracted by the voice quality and other un- 
familiar aspects of the speech of deaf chil- 
dren. As a compromise between these two 
extremes it has been found that members 
of the Teacher Education Department make 
excellent auditors. Here we have persons 
who have lived and worked with deaf chil- 
dren for approximately 8 months. They 
are not unfamiliar with the “peculiarities” 
of the speech of deaf children, and yet they 
have not had sufficient experience to render 
them ready “interpreters” of the speech of 
the pupils. 


Student Teachers as Auditors 


In giving the tests, four student teachers 
serve as auditors. The same group of four 
are used throughout the testing program so 
far as this is possible. During the test 
two of the auditors look at the speaker as 
well as listen; the remaining two merely 
listen. The purpose of this device is ob- 
vious. It would be unfair if all of the audi- 
tors failed to look at the speaker. 
same time, lip-reading plays an important 
part in the intelligibility scores. Ample 
evidence for this is provided by the con- 
sistently higher scores of those auditors 
who look and listen during the tests. It 
should be stated that pairs of auditors al- 
ternate during the testing program in the 
matter of looking and merely listening. 


The Children Must Be at Ease 


Every effort is made to put the children 
at ease during the tests. The auditors are 
not strangers to the pupils and usually the 
supervising teacher is present to give the 
tests. Auditors are instructed to pretend 
to be writing whether or not they actually 
understand the child’s speech. It was dis- 
covered early that sensitive individuals be- 
came discouraged when they observed that 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Speech Teaching in Schools for the Deaf 


An Association Committee Report 


HE purpose of 
this report is to 
examine _ briefly 


the present status of 
speech as it exists in 
schools for the deaf, 
especially among pro- 
foundly deaf pupils, and to offer sugges- 
tions which we hope will be of benefit to 
all persons genuinely interested in making 
the speech of deaf children a better tool 
of communication. 

Limitations of space and time prevent 
the presentation of a full or a complete pro- 
gram even if we were prepared to do so. 
Such a program would have included de- 
tailed planning and far more study than 
members of this committee we.e able to 
devote to their task. It has been their 
purpose rather to point out what appeared 
to be the salient factors which are retard- 
ing the progress of speech teaching in our 
schools and to offer suggestions for the 
alleviation of these factors. 


What Is Intelligible Speech? 


What is the present status of the speech 
of profoundly deaf pupils in our schools? 

First of all this committee is agreed that 
intelligibility is the only legitimate cri- 
terion by which the speech of deaf chil- 
dren may be judged. Intelligible speech 
may be defined as that which is under- 
stood without too great difficulty by per- 
sons not familiar with the specific speech 
habits of the speaker. The committee 
agreed that persons totally unfamiliar with 
the speech of the deaf, on hearing them 
speak for the first time, often fail to under- 
stand them not because the speech is essen- 
tially unintelligible, but rather because they 
are distracted by the voice quality and other 
peculiarities common among deaf speak- 
ers. For this reason totally naive persons 
are poor, and even unfair, auditors for 
speech intelligibility tests. Likewise, per- 


The Committee on Speech, Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, Clarence V. 
Hudgins, Chairman; Wallace J. Finch; 
Marion H. Lamb; Mary C. New; Fred 

C. Numbers, Jr. 


sons with a high degree 
of familiarity with the 
speech of deaf children, 
such as teachers, make 
poor auditors for in- 
telligibility tests, since 
they are inclined to 
understand very poor speech. 

This committee believes that teachers, 
for the most part, are convinced that pro- 
foundly deaf pupils can be taught to speak 
intelligibly and to understand spoken lan- 
guage by means of lip-reading. There is 
no lack of enthusiasm or militant desire 
for better speech on the part of speech 
teachers. In spite of this, however, the 
success of speech teaching has been de- 
cidedly limited. It is with a spirit of co- 
operation and a feeling that the responsi- 
bility for the limited success is shared by 
each of us that the committee presents this 
report. 


Self Deception Among Teachers 


There is often an unconscious tendency 
of self deception among speech teachers 
when they begin to, take stock, or to meas- 
ure the degree of success of their efforts. 
There are two possible causes for this: (1) 
In the first place, there is usually a relative- 
ly large number of partially deaf and hard 
of hearing children in their classes. These 
pupils, having learned to speak partially 
by means of their hearing, make a good 
showing in the class so far as speech is 
concerned. Under such conditions the 
teacher may easily overlook the less in- 
telligible speech of the profoundly deaf 
pupils in evaluating the speech of the class 
as a whole. Thus failures are unconsciously 
ignored while the intelligible speech of the 
hard of hearing offers consolation to the 
overworked teacher. (2) A second cause 
for this self deception on the part of teach- 
ers lies in their complete degree of familiar- 
ity with the speech habits of deaf children, 
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which renders them incapable of giving 
an accurate judgment as to the intelligi- 
bility of the speech of their pupils. A con- 
tributing factor here is an absence of ob- 
jective speech tests by which intelligibility 
may be measured. Both the familiarity 
with the speech of deaf children and the 
knowledge of what pupils are talking about 
render extremely poor speech intelligible 
to most teachers. 


Lack of Adequate Tests 


The lack of adequate speech tests is illus- 
trated by the statements of Miss Joiner 
(Votta Review, 1938, 40, p. 630) who, in 
describing speech test results in her own 
school covering some 300 pupils, reported 
an average intelligibility score of 98.2%. 

Obviously teachers are kidding them- 
selves when they accept such a figure as an 
accurate measure of the intelligibility of 
the speech of their pupils. A fair test of 
the intelligibility of the speech of 300 nor- 
mally hearing children would not, in all 
probability, produce so high an average. 
Indeed, Miss Joiner pointed out that this 
score “is misleading because the speech was 
not so good as that grade would indicate.” 
Yet these optimistic scores have been re- 
peated on several occasions. 


Unintelligible Speech 


It is the belief of this committee that the 
speech of deaf children, especially that of 
congenitally deaf children, is not satisfac- 
tory. We believe that objective tests would 
show that not more than 25% of this 
group have intelligible speech. In support 
of this contention evidence can be cited 
which was obtained in a recent study by 
two of the members of this committee. In 
this study! intelligibility was tested by hav- 
ing teachers of the deaf and student teach- 
ers listen to recorded speech samples (10 
unrelated sentences) obtained from 200 
deaf pupils in two schools for the deaf. Of 
the group of 200 pupils; 112 were either 
congenitally deaf or had become profoundly 
deaf during the prespeech period. 





‘Hudgins, C. V. and Numbers, F. C. An Investi- 
gation of the Intelligibility of the Speech of the Deaf. 


Genet. Psychol. Monog. 1942, 25, 289-392. 
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The results may be summarized thus: 

Two pupils, or 1.8%, had intelligibility 
scores above 75%. 

Twenty-seven pupils, or 24.0%, had in- 
telligibility scores above 50%. 

Eighty-two pupils, or 76.0%, had intelli- 
gibility scores below 50%. 

Speech which is not more than 50 per 
cent intelligible to persons familiar with the 
speech of the deaf cannot be considered 
a highly useful tool of communication. 
The above results are probably representa- 
tive of the speech of deaf pupils in general 
since both schools included in the survey 
represent the best in speech teaching. An- 
alysis of the speech records showed that the 
degree of intelligibility of the speech sam- 
ples was determined directly by the num- 
ber of speech errors, articulatory and 
rhythmic, made by the individual pupils. 

It was revealed, for instance, that 25 per 
cent of all consonants attempted’ by the 
pupils were mal-articulated. Furthermore, 
13.5 per cent of all vowels attempted were 
unrecognizable. Finally, 73 per cent of the 
1,120 sentences as spoken by the 112 pupils, 
or 850 sentences, were rhythmically in- 
correct. That is to say, the grouping and 
accentuation of syllables within the words 
and sentences could not be considered nor- 
mal for these sentences. 


Consonants and Rhythms Important 


The investigation brought out a rather 
interesting fact relative to the importance 
of the several types of speech errors. The 
results showed that consonants and speech 
rhythm are highly important for intelligi- 
bility of speech; they each contribute equal 
amounts apparently, while vowels contrib- 
ute considerably less than either. 

Factors other than those listed above 
which are responsible for the present status 
of the speech of profoundly deaf pupils 
may be listed as follows: (1) a lack of 
breath control; this may be the result of 
a failure on the part of the pupil to adapt 
normal breathing habits to the require- 
ments of speech production. A lack of 
knowledge on the part of speech teachers 
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as to what constitutes the normal speech- 
breathing coordinations is a contributing 
cause for this defect. A review of current 
teaching manuals will reveal not only a 
lack of agreement on the subject of speech- 
breathing, but also a rather cursory treat- 
ment of this important aspect of speech 
production. (2) An additional factor may 
be called an over-emphasis on the part of 
teachers upon the individual speech sounds, 
the “elements,” especially the positions for 
these sounds, and a failure during early 
speech training to emphasize the import- 
ance of grouping and accentuation of sylla- 
bles which are made up of combinations 
of these sounds. 

In addition to the specific factors men- 
tioned above, the committee has been in- 
terested in pointing out more general fac- 
tors, other than deafness itself, which might 
account for the present status of the speech 
of profoundly deaf pupils. Suggestions for 
a speech program of any constructive na- 
ture would, of necessity, involve ways and 
means of reducing the effects of all of these 
factors. The results of the committee’s dis- 
cussions may be summarized as follows: 


Causes of Poor Speech 


The speech of profoundly deaf children 
is not at present satisfactory and the follow- 
ing are some of the contributing causes 
for this condition: 

1. A lack of a unified speech program 
in most of our schools. Programs are 
fragmentary, unintegrated, especially be- 
tween departments within schools, and 
there is poor supervision. 

2. Poorly trained teachers. ‘Training 
centers fail to meet a minimum standard 
of teacher-training. A corollary of this 
fact is the willingness on the part of school 
administrators to hire poorly trained teach- 
ers. (See Report of the Subcommittee on 
Acoustically Handicapped Children: Board 
of Education, New York City, 1941, pp. 
55-62. ) 

3. Speech teaching methods. There is 
a lack of what we have called “a philosophy 
of speech teaching” resulting in part from 
accepting uncritically methods and devices 
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of teaching handed down from pioneers in 
the field, and in part due to a lack of 
knowledge concerning the basic processes 
of normal speech production. 

4. A failure on the part of pupils to 
use speech: outside of class rooms. This 
creates a bilingual situation in which the 
easier, and more crude, or primitive form 
of communication predominates, thus hin- 
dering, or preventing the development of 
the more complex form. 


What Can Be Done? 


The statement of the causes for the pres- 
ent status of the speech of deaf children 
suggests remedies. To restate these causes, 
however, in a positive form without giving 
details as to how the program can be car- 
ried out would be to dodge the issue, which 
is briefly: How can the speech of pro- 
foundly deaf pupils be improved? This 
committee is not prepared to give elaborate, 
detailed suggestions in these matters. Sev- 
eral points, however, deserve elaboration. 


1. The Speech Program 


A well integrated, unified speech pro- 
gram would, first of all, function through 
a unified head, or supervisory speech teach- 
er who would be responsible for the total 
speech program throughout the school. The 
program would be progressive and _inte- 
grated in the sense that there would be 
continuity from grade to grade and from 
department to department. In other words, 
the speech program for any given class at 
any given time would be determined by the 
previous training the class had received, 
and upon achievements of the class as de- 
termined by speech tests. Such a program 
involves the establishment, in the lower 
grades, of a speech foundation which will 
be adequate to support the more complex 
speech structure the pupils are expected 
to build in the advanced grades. The foun- 
dation would consist of (1) adequate 
breath control and voice production habits; 
(2) habits of grouping and accenting syl- 
lables established from the very beginning; 
(3) habits of properly articulating conso- 
nants and vowels rather than learning mere- 
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ly the positions for these sounds, i.e. using 
consonants and vowels in their proper re- 
lationship in syllables; (4) habits of phras- 
ing, i.e. integrating (1), (2), and (3) 
above into one single complex process on 
a single expiratory movement. 

This type of program could function only 
through the leadership of one individual. 
The speech supervisor would work out the 
details of the program with the teachers. 
Frequent and speech 
would be conducted in which problems 
arising from the practical application of the 
program would be discussed. An adequate 
speech-testing program in which objective 
testing methods were used would be a 
vital part of a well integrated program. 


symposia clinics 


2. Teacher Training 

The committee unanimously agreed that 
it is both possible and desirable to improve 
the quality of training for speech teachers 
now offered in most of our training schools. 
No systematic effort was made by the com- 
mittee to obtain information in this sub- 
ject by questionnaire methods. From the 
information in hand, however, and from 
personal experience of individual commit- 
tee members, it was obvious that there is 
need for the establishment of certain mini- 
mum standards of training. The following 
suggestions are offered: (1) All candidates 
for teacher education courses should be re- 
quired to present, as a part of their college 
course, evidence of having completed cer- 
tain prerequisite courses. Suggestions for 
these prerequisites are: one full year course 
in a laboratory science; preferably physics 
or physiology (or both); an advanced 
course in physics including acoustics if pos- 
sible; a general course in phonetics; a 
course in theory of education, and educa- 
tional psychology. It was agreed by the 
committee that an alternative course, the 
psychology of the handicapped, might be 
substituted for educational psychology. It 
was further suggested that the mastery of a 
foreign language to the degree of being 
able to speak it fluently would be excellent 


training for speech teachers. (2) It was 
further recommended that all training 
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schools standardize as nearly as possible 
the speech training course to conform to a 
definite number of hours and similar sub- 
ject matter. Specifically, it is suggested 
that a certain number of lectures in the 
theory of phonetics and speech physiology 
be given throughout the year, clinical dem- 
onstrations with class-room teachers and 
instructor responsible for the lectures, and 
finally, practice teaching fully supervised 
by those responsible for the speech pro- 
gram. (3) The committee further suggests 
that teachers be encouraged, and even re- 
warded for attending summer sessions 
where they may be kept informed concern- 
ing the newest developments in their field. 
(4) Finally, it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the Association should appoint 
a standing committee whose function it is to 
study the whole program of teacher-educa- 
tion and to report at some future meeting 
on this subject. 


3. Teaching Methods 


The committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that speech teaching methods must 
be based upon adequate technical knowl- 
edge of the total speech mechanism as it 


This knowledge will 


operates normally. 


then be used and applied to the practical | 


problem of demutizing deaf children. Fail- 
ing in this knowledge speech teachers 
blindly apply mechanical methods which 
all too frequently fail to produce the de- 
sired results. Failures are in turn at- 
tributed to a lack of intelligence, or 
“speech ability” on the part of the pupil. 
The committee believes that there is need 
for a new speech teaching philosophy, a 
philosophy, or an attitude which would 
provide a more natural approach to the 
speech teaching problem. The mechanics 
of articulation in the form of accurate po- 
sitions for the elements has been stressed 
in our schools at the expense of, or to the 
exclusion of the concept that speech is a 
tool of communication out of which the 
mechanical skills of articulation emerge. 
The above statement may be considered as 
the basis for a speech teaching philosophy. 
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In this connection the committee is sen- 
sitive to a very significant fact, namely, 
that there are today three widely diverse 
and mutually independent currents, or 
movements, each of which is leading inevi- 
tably toward a common point of view con- 
cerning speech teaching for the deaf. This 
common point of view has been called vari- 
ously the synthetic method, the Belgian 
method, the global method, the word meth- 
od, the syllable method. Whatever the 
label, there is common agreement that the 
proper approach to beginning speech for 
deaf children is a natural imitative ap- 
proach in which syllables, words and 
phrases are recognized as the basic unities 
rather than individual sounds, or elements. 
Syllables and words are presented as 
wholes, while individual sounds, or ele- 
ments, are taught and corrected within the 
nataral setting of the syllables in which 
they function. Thus the emphasis is upon 
the true phonetic unit, the syllable, rather 
than the individual elements. Grouping 
and accentuation of syllables are taught 
from the very beginning and are recognized 
as inseparable aspects of intelligible speech. 

The three diverse routes by which this 
general point of view has been reached 
are: (1) The practical experience of a few 
experienced teachers of the deaf. Of these, 


Haycock (England), Herlin (Belgium). 
Marichelle (France), and Brauckmann 
(Germany), may be mentioned. (2) The 


experience provided by preschool experi- 
ments, or nursery schools for deaf children, 
which has shown the advantage and the 
necessity of the natural, informal approach 
in speech teaching over the more formal, 
artificial elements method. (3) The third 
current which has likewise led to the same 
conclusion is experimental phonetics and 
speech physiology. Here there is abundant 
evidence that the syllable is the elemental 
phonetic unit, and that it cannot be broken 
down into elemental sounds except by a 
false process of abstraction. Syllables carry 
the accents of words and phrases, syllables 
are grouped into various rhythmic patterns. 
Consonants and vowels modify the quality 
of syllables and give them different mean- 
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ings, but do not have an independent ex- 
istence apart from syllables except in a 
written form of speech which is a totally 
different process. 

The committee believes that speech teach- 
ers generally would do well to inquire into 
the matter of methods, and to inform them- 
selves concerning the experiences of teach- 
ers who have tried newer methods. We 
believe that the Association can be of great 
service in this matter by publicizing all 
available information and encouraging dis- 
cussion of this problem. The sponsorship 
of the Haycock book by the Association, 
and the recent publication of the paper by 
Mary E. Numbers (1942, May issue, VOLTA 
REVIEW) show a willingness on the part 
of the Association to cooperate in this mat- 
ter. 


4. Speech Outside the Class-Room 


Finally, the committee believes that one 
of the basic causes for poor speech is the 
failure on the part of the pupils to use it 
in other than academic or class-room situa- 
tions. The existence of another medium 
of communication, and its use in all prac- 
tical situations outside the class-room, en- 
courages the development of the notion 
that speech and lip-reading are academic 
subjects similar in nature to arithmetic or 
geography. Under such conditions the 
basic motive for learning speech, its useful- 
ness as a tool of communication, is de- 
stroyed. Without this motivation pupils 
do not become skilled in any form of habit 
patterns. Educators of the deaf who are 
indifferent to the problem of speech teach- 
ing are either unaware of this fact, or, in 
full knowledge of it, they encourage speech 
teaching in the school knowing that in the 
bilingual situation of the combined schools 
functional speech is doomed to failure. 

The remedy here is the use of speech, or 
functional speech both in and outside the 
class-room. An honor roll system in which 
the use of speech and lip-reading in all 
communication is the primary condition for 
the honor has been found useful as an 
added motive. An honest belief in the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Speech Program of Central Institute 


By S. RicHarp SILVERMAN, Pu.D. 


HE speech program at Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf lends itself to con- 
venient presentation if it is considered 
from the standpoint of its objectives, its 
methods, and its results. Although this 
form of approach accords separate treat- 
ment to the three paramount aspects of 
the program, it should be emphasized that 
they are significantly interrelated parts of 
an organic whole. Throughout the dis- 
cussion this relationship is both implied 
and elaborated. 


Objective: Intelligible Speech 


The ability to speak intelligibly is vital 
to the implementation of the fundamental 
philosophy of Central Institute for the 
Deaf: namely, the happy adjustment of the 
deaf child to a world of hearing people. 
The prime objective, therefore, of the 
speech program at the school, simply 
stated, is intelligible speech—intelligible to 
all those who comprise the social milieu 
of the child. One might reasonably ques- 
tion the possibility of attainment of so 
lofty and broad a purpose, but this ideal 
must serve, nevertheless, as the basic mo- 
tivating force of all speech teaching. The 
adoption of an ideal implies an abiding 
faith in its attainment, the sincerity of 
which inevitably affects methods and re- 
sults. In the case of teaching speech to the 
deaf, it means the faith of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and Caroline Yale, and here, at 
Central Institute, of Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
and Julia Connery. The teacher who lacks 
profound faith in the merits of teaching 
speech invariably lacks ingenuity in de- 
vising methods for meeting speech needs 
of the individual child. When a stock 
method has been employed with poor re- 
sults she adopts an “it can’t be done” atti- 
tude which, of course, leads to an unsatis- 
factory outcome. The inadequate results 
brought about by lack of faith furnish to 
the militant anti-oralist fodder for depreca- 


tion of speech teaching which, in turn, 
tends further to limit speech achievement. 
The atmosphere of Central Institute is con- 
spicuously permeated by the spirit of its 
founder, Dr. Max Goldstein, who fervently 
believed in the supreme value of teaching 
speech to the deaf. 


Speech Is a Psycho-physical Process 


The fact that faith without works is not 
enough leads to a discussion of the methods 
of teaching speech at Central Institute. 
The fundamental premise upon which the 
approach rests is that speech is a psycho- 
physical process since it involves the com- 
munication of ideas (the physical aspect) 
through the activation of parts of the body 
mechanism (the physical aspect). It is 
important to grasp the relationship between 
these two aspects of the speech process. 
The child must know what to say and how 
to say it. The significance of the psycho- 
physical relationship is elaborated else- 
where in this report. 

It is convenient to commence with a 
discussion of the physical or mechanical 
aspects of speech. The chief factors in- 
volved in the mechanical production of 
speech are breathing, laryngeal action, 
resonance and articulation. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to discuss the physi- 
ology of these factors since it is assumed 
that the reader is familiar with it. Their 
part in the speech program is considered. 


The Mechanism of Speech 


1. Breathing: 

Exercises requiring absolute control of 
breath are given at the outset and continued 
throughout the child’s career in school. An 
example of this type of exercise is the use 
of plosives p, t, k, which require first an 
implosion or “damming up” of the breath 
and then an explosion or release. These 
exercises are given with great energy and 
hence are not intended as elements of 
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speech which, when developed in combina- 
tion, are given with a minimum of effort. 
2. Laryngeal action: 

Voice building exercises designed to facil- 
itate coordinated laryngeal action and pitch 
change are given continuously from the 
beginning. These exercises, employing 
drills which require an easy closure of the 
glottis, are intended to avoid the hyperten- 
sion in the larynx which is a common cause 
of poor voice quality in deaf children. 

3. Resonance: 

Constant drill aimed at optimum use of 
the vital resonating chambers is given. 
Positive and negative nasality and muffling 
of tone in the nasopharynx and in the pos- 
terior area of the oral cavity are counter- 
acted by appropriately designed exercises 
aimed at facile action of the soft palate 
and forward production of tone. 

4. Articulation: 

This factor in the mechanical produc- 
tion of speech involves the proper forma- 
tion and joining of individual elements. 
Since the formation and intelligible pro- 
duction of elements are influenced by their 
relative position in the syllable they are de- 
veloped in the various combinations in 
which they occur. From the point of view 
of mechanics, this is neither an “element” 
method nor a “word” method, but, if a 
label must be applied, it might properly be 
termed a “functional syllable” method. It 
is the considered opinion of those at Cen- 
tral Institute, qualified to pass judgment. 
that the Northampton Charts, properly 
used, have a definite place in the speech 
program of a school for the deaf. This 
opinion assumes that the principles upon 
which the charts were developed are made 
clear to teachers who are to use them. The 
decision to retain the Northampton charts 
should not be characterized as reactionary, 
since other alternatives were carefully con- 
sidered. 

Good mechanics, however, are not neces- 
sarily a guarantee of intelligible speech: 
hence the physical aspect of speech produc- 
tion of the deaf merits consideration, how- 
ever limited it might be by the scope of the 
present brief discussion. Involved in this 
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connection are such factors as interpreta- 
tion and language ability of the child. 


Interpretation Originates in the Child 


Interpretation originating in the child 
implies proper emphasis, phrasing, rate, 
staccato or prolonged phonations, modula- 
tion and rhythm. How these characteristics 
of speech are employed by the child should 
be conditioned by the idea he is trying to 
express and the configuration in which he is 
attempting to express it. When the child 
senses no relationship between what he 
wants to convey and how it might be con- 
veyed effectively, the result is dull, monoto- 
nous, and in many instances, unintelligible. 
Speech situations meaningful to the child 
are accordingly created in which he is 
guided to proper interpretation by the 
teacher. As the child progresses, the in- 
terpretation should become increasingly 
refined and should require less guidance. 
Consider, for example, the matter of em- 
phasis in the sentence, “I drove downtown 
yesterday morning.” Assume that the 
child wants to stress the idea that he drove 
and did not walk or take the street car or 
bus. Then in order to convey this im- 
pression effectively he would have to say 
“I drove downtown yesterday morning” 
with the emphasis on the word “drove.” 
If, however, he is ignorant of the fact that 
by emphasizing “drove” he can transmit 
the shade of meaning which he intends to 
convey, he cannot effectively communicate 
his idea to the listener. The important 
point to be borne in mind is that the child’s 
interpretation must be his own since he 
alone knows what he wants to communi- 
cate. The teacher’s task is to equip the 
child with the tools of interpretation men- 
tioned above and to indicate how these tools 
might be used. It is with this principle 
in the foreground that direct and indirect 
practice of interpretation is carried out at 
Central Institute. 


Correlate Speech and Language 


The influence of the language ability of 
the child upon the intelligibility of his 


spontaneous speech cannot be too strongly 
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emphasized. Inability to find or use the 
correct word or language structure may 
lead to unintelligibility, especially when 
speech is directed at the ears of the layman. 
The groping for words on the part of many 
deaf children which is a disturbing factor 
in the auditory mental set of the listener is 
undoubtedly familiar to readers of this re- 
port. The necessity for correlation of lan- 
guage and speech teaching is, therefore. 
recognized in the speech program. 

Since it appears that the psycho-physical 
nature of speech has been treated rather 
analytically it is well to reiterate the funda- 
mental unity involved in the speech act. 
The child must know how to say precisely 
what he wants to say. All of the factors. 
both psychical and physical, are accord- 
ingly integrated into the totality of ap- 
proach to the problem of teaching speech. 


Hearing, Sight and Touch 
Coordinated 


It is appropriate at this point to make 
supplementary comments concerning the 
speech program. The principle of multi- 
sensory approach is invoked in all speech 
teaching. Hearing aids, simplex tubes, the 
piano, victrola, organ and radio are used 
for auditory and tactual stimulation. A 
volume level indicator consisting of a mi- 
crophone, easily handled by the child, and 
a Weston O1 MA Meter with an eight inch 
dial has been constructed in the phonetics 
laboratory to enable the child to see just 
how loudly he is speaking. As the child 
is required to keep the needle at a fixed 
point on a sustained tone, he is also aided 
through a visual stimulus in obtaining an 
even and economical expenditure of breath. 
The Institute engineer is now fitting a loud 
speaker with a resilient diaphragm attached, 
and frequency indicator into the circuit of 
the volume level indicator, so that the child 
will also see, feel and hear (wherever pos- 
sible) pitch and intensity changes simul- 
taneously. 

A comprehensive rhythm program con- 
sisting of choral reading, folk and popular 
dancing, rhythmic movements and verse 
interpretation is carried on not only for 
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aesthetic and social purposes but also for 
improvement of gross muscular coordina- 
tion which may be transferred to the finer 
muscles of speech. Ample opportunity for 
speaking before audiences larger than those 
encountered in the school room, dining 
room and dormitory are provided through 
parliamentary procedure in club activities 
and through dramatic presentations. Di- 
rect speech instruction is carried on indi- 
vidually so that specific needs can be met. 
A comprehensive professional library is 
available. A bibliography of some of the 
books dealing with speech which might be 
of value for teachers of the deaf both for 
methodology and source books for chil- 
dren’s material is appended to this paper. 


Evaluating Results 


Consideration of the results of the speech 
program raises the question of evaluation. 
Attempts at evaluation may fall into two 
related categories, the first dealing with the 
periodic evaluation during the school ca- 
reer of the child, in which he is formally 
exposed to the speech program, and the 
second involving long range evaluative pro- 
cedures which are designed to discover how 
effectively previous speech training func- 
tions in post-school life. These categories, 
although significantly related, merit indi- 
vidual treatment. 

Evaluative techniques used periodically 
to measure speech progress and to deter- 
mine individual speech difficulties have not 
yet attained the degree of objectivity com- 
parable to that achieved by measuring and 
diagnostic instruments in the subject mat- 
ter and skill fields. Among the more popu- 
lar techniques designed to approach objec- 
tivity is the procedure in which a child 
reads a selection and an auditor indicates 
the extent to which the selection has been 
understood. Although this evaluative tech- 
nique may yield a limited appraisal of the 
child’s speech mechanics, it neglects to 
evaluate the psychic aspect of speech pre- 
viously discussed. This situation does not 
simulate the pattern of usual oral inter- 
course in which the child does not have the 
benefit of the printed or written selection 
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which serves as a visual crutch. What is 
being evaluated is a form of oral reading 
and not speech in terms of the broader 
social objective stated at the outset of the 
present report. The translation of the 
child’s own thoughts into intelligible speech 
is an ability neglected by this type of 
evaluation. 

The use of memorized material without 
the aid of a visual crutch is subject to simi- 
lar criticism since the thoughts expressed 
usually do not originate in the child and if 
they do, the process of memorization fur- 
nishes the child an advantage which does not 
operate in a normal speech situation. The 
interview approach to evaluation, in which 
the child is stimulated to talk freely may 
approximate true appraisal of speech if it 
is conducted skilfully, but, very often, in 
this situation, anticipation of answers to 
questions may operate to the child’s advan- 
tage and the technique fails to appraise the 
child’s ability to take the initiative in 
speech. 

The use of speech recordings as a pe- 
riodic evaluative and diagnostic technique 
has considerable value provided the pro- 
cedure employed in obtaining a sample of 
the child’s speech is not subject to the 
limitations mentioned above. The read or 
memorized selection or question and an- 
swer type of recording is not adequate. 
Attempts to overcome the obstacles pre- 
sented by these procedures have been made 
at Central Institute. 


Records of Casual Conversation 


The child is engaged in casual conversa- 
tion in the studio where a microphone is 
concealed. When the teacher feels that 
the child has begun to communicate his own 
ideas for a period long enough to furnish 
an adequate sample of his speech, she sig- 
nals the engineer who is in another room 
and the speech is recorded. The child is 
not aware that his speech is being recorded. 
In order that no clue might be furnished 
the individual who will eventually listen to 
the record, the teacher’s speech is not re- 
corded. The record bears only the con- 
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tinuous spontaneous speech of the child. 
If the conversation does not yield an ade- 
quate sample, the attempt is abandoned for 
a future date. 

The recording can then be made avail- 
able for repeated reproduction with evalua- 
tion and diagnosis made for all of the fac- 
tors influencing speech intelligibility. It is 
obvious that this procedure which furnishes 
no clue to the listener and no crutch to the 
child is rather rigorous, but it is more de- 
sirable to under-estimate the child’s speech 
ability than to overrate it. 


High Fidelity Recording Is Important 


Where recording equipment is used it 
should be capable of high fidelity recording 
and reproduction, since what appears to be 
poor voice quality might be due to poor 
recording and reproducing characteristics 
of the equipment. Central Institute is for- 
tunate in having under its roof the Tech- 
nisonic Recording Laboratories which 
make electrical transcriptions that meet 
the high engineering standards for commer- 
mercial broadcasting set in March, 1942, by 
the Engineering Committee of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. The transcrip- 
tions used in recording the speech of the 
children include frequencies up to 12,000 
cps. Incidentally, the studio, which has a 
large clientele among radio stations, enables 
the students of the training college to im- 
prove their own speech and to train their 
ears for listening to and evaluating the 
speech of deaf children. A good speech 
model furnished by the teacher is essential 
if the child is to attain optimum speech de- 
velopment. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the suggested evaluative and diagnostic 
techniques all have limitations and that the 
subjective judgment of the teacher who 
lives with the child must play a dominant 
role in appraising progress and determining 
speech needs. 

The outcomes of the speech program 
which are most important in the long run 
however, are those which involve the extent 
to which the child’s speech training received 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Speech in a Partially 


Deaf Class 


FRIEND of 
A ours, who for 

some years has 
taught deaf children, 
now has a class of par- 
tially deaf children 
who use a hearing aid. 
They have had_ one 
ever since their first 
days in school. 

We asked her to tell us what speech dif- 
ferences she noticed, as compared with a 
class of children with no usable hearing. 
Here is her answer: 

The hearing loss in the children I have 
now varies from forty to seventy-five deci- 
bels, but I confess I was surprised when I 
first saw their audiograms. They talk so 
much, and their voices are so natural, and 
their speech is more intelligible. 

Of course, because they talk so much, 
they can make plenty of mistakes, and they 
do. When they talk to one another, or 
make a casual request, they often show a 
total disregard for tenses, and proper pro- 
nouns, and so on. “Me go!” for instance. 
is what Jimmy yells when he wants to take 
a note to the principal. When I insist, he 
will say, “May I do it?” or something simi- 
lar, but I have to insist. All he is concerned 
about is getting his idea over quickly. His 
speech, like that of many of the other 
youngsters in the class, shows traces of 
baby talk, learned when his parents, un- 


THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year is here 

With gifts for us all, 

Snow balls in winter, 

Red apples in fall. 

With sunsets and showers, 

And rainbows and flowers. 

The calendar hangs on the wall. 


The New Year is here, 

But nobody knows 

How soon we'll see robins, 

How soon the first rose. 

With secrets of moonbeams, 
Peach blossoms and June dreams, 
How little the calendar shows! 


aware of his deafness, 
were valiantly trying to 
make him say the 
things his brothers and 
sisters who heard said 
when they were babies. 
Unfortunately, Jimmy 
learned to say them too 
well, and his deafness 
has kept him from dis- 
carding them as he 
grew older. 


This morning I heard Callie talking to 
Jean, when both were supposed to be 
studying the combinations they had missed: 
“Jean, what you will has for the birthday?” 
“T will not told you,” was the answer. 
“After awhile I will told you. My mother 
brought my things next Wednesday,” etc. 

Deaf children, children with no usable 
hearing, usually speak carefully (if we can 
get them to speak!). If they make a mis- 
take it is. not from carelessness, but be- 
cause they are not familiar enough with the 
correct form. 


We Must Correct Errors in 
Articulation 


And although these children prattle away, 
they make plenty of mistakes in articula- 
tion, too, just as their deafer schoolmates 
do. In fact, I have to watch myself for 
fear I let slipshod S’s and Ng’s slip by. 
If Johnny says “shoap” instead of “soap,” 
because the rest of his remark is perfectly 
understandable, I am likely to let that 
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faulty S go uncorrected. Had he been one 
of the deaf children in last year’s class, I 
would have pounced on that S, because I’d 
have known the deaf child’s remark, to be 
understood, needed every sound spoken cor- 
rectly. 

A faulty S is just as faulty, whether it is 
in a sentence or word or paragraph. No 
matter whether one is an ardent advocate 
of “fluent speech” or not, no matter whether 
one favors another method instead of start- 
ing with the good old charts and elements 
(I’m not prepared to argue this point, as 
there are so many good arguments on both 
sides}. still, there comes a time when you 
have to correct that bad S, or Ch, or X, 
doesn’t there? If you don’t, what are you 
going to do when Sallie must say the score 
was sixty to sixteen, in favor of the Ches- 
hire Village School? 


Children Love Rhythm and Rhyme 


Another difficulty is that these children 
have such a_ beautiful appreciation of 
rhythm, such a love for rhymes and verse 
and music, or as much music as they can 
get from the records we play, that they 
clamor for it at the expense of needed num- 
berwork and language. Those with least 
hearing. I am convinced, get little out of 
the “music” but the rhythm, yet they seem 
to enjoy that just as much as the others 
enjoy the melody, and they rush for their 
earphones, if they have laid them aside a 
minute, when a record is put on. 

Let me say a funny rhyme, or any bit 
of verse, and everybody joins in with alac- 
rity, but here again I have to watch myself, 
that I don’t allow the rhythm, or the fun, 
to be all they get out of it. Sometimes we 
do have things just for fun, and we should, 
but not always. 

However, the children’s sense of rhythm 
certainly does help their speech, and I am 
very grateful to their former teachers for it. 

Another thing that surprised me in Sep- 
tember was the noise. These youngsters 
yell. They yell when I don’t pay attention 
to them at once. They yell to one another. 
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They yell to hear themselves, and some- 
times they yell just for the pleasure in yell- 
ing. Remembering how I used to whoop 
through the house when I came home from 
school I try to be patient, since these chil- 
dren’s screaming is no louder to them than 
whooping was to me. But to have some 
one suddenly scream in your ear, and to 
have that happen again and again, for five 
hours, wears good old patience down after 
awhile. I was compelled to discourage the 
tendency in some of the children, who had 
obviously screamed all summer to their 
families to get quick results. I find the 
screaming is always worse after a holiday. 


They Talk Without Self Consciousness 


Since nearly all these youngsters talk 
with entire lack of self consciousness, they 
attempt to say words which would terrify 
a deaf child. Reading the newspaper we 
struggle with Kivillan Deffens, bombber, 
Navvy. cruzzer, sub marrighn, parachoot, 
and so on. 

I find these pupils of mine do not try 
quite so hard to improve their speech as 
the children in last year’s class. These 
children can make themselves understood. 
At least this is their 
attitude very often. When I imitate Ma- 
mie’s “Mitit,” for “Mrs.,” which is pure 
carelessness. as she can say “Mrs.” very 
well when she wants to try hard enough, 
she laughs and laughs, and tells me I am a 
I have to resort to 


mostly, so what? 


very junny woman! 
strategy. and get another teacher to ask her 
a question which will betray her “Mitit” 
errors, to get any real effort on Mamie’s 
part. And I remember how one of last 
year’s little deaf children would beg me to 
write a lot of NG words on the blackboard 
for him, so he could practice by himself 
when he finished his written work, and I 
sigh. 

It is only a little sigh, however. These 
children are delightful company, fun to 
teach and fun to be with, and when I re- 
member how many little partially deaf 
children we tried to help before we had 
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these wonderful new hearing aids | want 
to yell for joy, like the children when they 
have ice cream for dinner. 

Only I remember that these youngsters 
with some usable hearing should progress 
twice as fast as those without it, that they 
have to learn a great many of the same 
things the deaf children need, even if they 
do go faster, that they are less likely to be 
painstaking about their work, since they 
do not yet see the need, and the tremendous 
responsibility that rests upon the teacher. 
Then I wish that Sarah Fuller and Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Miss Yale had had 
modern hearing aids for their pupils, so 
that they could have made some golden 
charts and methods for the rest of us. 


Rhythmic Games for Younger 

Children in Hearing Aid Classes 

(As the children can do them and say 
them alone, or by twos, or in lines, they 
will prove useful as a relaxation between 
lessons). 

Walk, walk, walk, walk, 

Turn around and hop. 

Walk, walk, walk, walk. 


Jump and bow and stop. 


Dance, dance. dance, dance, 
Turn around and hop. 
Dance. dance, dance, dance. 
Jump and bow and stop. 


March, march, march, march, 
Turn around and hop. 
March, march, march, march. 
Jump and bow and stop. 


Slide, slide, slide, slide. 
Turn around and hop. 
Slide, slide. slide, slide. 
Jump, and bow and stop. 


(Shuffle, run, step, skip, etc., may be 


added.) 
2. 
Round and round and round we go. 


Now walk fast and now walk slow. 
(Run, skip. hop, etc., may be added.) 
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The If Calendar 
(Or a Page from the Teacher’s Plan Book) 


January Fifth 
Talk about the vacation and draw out 
the children’s home experiences 
IF the children get back to school on time 
and some of them aren't howling 
with homesickness 
Tommy’s mother didn’t come with him 
and insist on his telling about his 
pony, his toy workshop, his new 
bicycle, football equipment and 
other costly presents. 


January Sixth 
Plan for class trip to the city, and let 
the children write home about it 
IF it seems probable the trip to the city 
can come off 
the children aren’t all out having 
their hearing tested 
they have stamps for their letters 
they have money for stamps if they 
have no stamps 
orders don’t come from the office to 
postpone letter writing till orders 
come from the office to write letters 
there isn’t a fire drill. 


January Seventh 
Trip to town 
IF it doesn’t rain 
nobody has a bad cold 
orders don’t come to stay in school as 
seventeen university students are ex 
pected to observe 
Ted doesn’t have to go for his eye test 
there isn’t to be an air raid drill. 


January Eighth 
Trip to town experiences retold 


IF everybody went to town 

nobody has to go to the dentist 

all the pupils aren’t at the gym, pra¢ 
ticing for the pageant 

seven children aren’t kept at the in 
firmary for their posture test 

Susy’s mother doesn’t take her home 
for Confirmation 

there isn’t another air raid drill to 
improve on the first, etc. 
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Contributions of Teachers of the Deaf 
To the Science of Phonetics 


By R. H. Stetson, Px.D. 


NE might think that practical pho- 
() netics for the deaf would depend 
on scientific formulations; but the 
fact is that the oralists have contributed 


quite as much to scientific phonetics as 
they have received. 
Phonetics Began with the Bell Family 
Scientific work in phonetics begins with 
the three generations of the Bell family at 
Edinburgh. The Braidwoods had made 
the town famous for the teaching of the 
deaf. Alexander Bell, grandfather of 
Alexander Graham Bell, was a man of uni- 
versity training who devoted himself to 
the teaching of elocution and the correction 
of defective speech. His work led him to 
stress the physiology of speech, and his 
son, Alexander Melville Bell, trained in 
this system, held the chair of the physiology 
of speech at the University of Edinburgh. 
Melville Bell, who evolved the system of 
“Visible Speech,” first published in 1867, 
was the teacher of the first scientific pho- 
netician. Henry Sweet. Sweet was familiar 
with the study of the history of English 
sounds by A. J. Ellis, but considered Bell’s 
Visible Speech to be the first complete and 
accurate representation of the various posi- 
tions of the organs for the sounds of 
speech. Later, as every teacher of the 
deaf knows, Alexander Melville Bell, with 
his son. Alexander Graham Bell, emigrated 
to America, where they made Visible 
Speech the basis for a method of teaching 


speech to the deaf. 


The Element Method Unsatisfactory 


Had it not been for other interests, in- 
cluding the development of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell might have modi- 
fied and supplemented his father’s pho- 
netics. After trying out Visible Speech for 


three years at the Clarke School as a meth- 
od of teaching speech to the deaf, he be- 
came convinced that the elements, taught 
separately, were unsatisfactory. He stated 
this more than once in a series of lectures 
he delivered before the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, which were afterwards published 
in book form under the title, “The Mech- 
anism of Speech.” In the chapter on 
“Articulation Teaching,” Dr. Bell said. 


We don’t know yet how best to teach speech 
to the deaf. . . . I am inclined to think that the 
more nearly we can pattern our methods of 
teaching after the method adopted by nature in 
teaching speech to hearing children, the better 
should be our results. It is certainly the case 
that the methods usually employed in schools for 
the deaf do not even approximate to the nursery 
method of the hearing child. Not one of the 
little hearing children whom you may have left 


at home commenced by learning elementary 
sounds. Mothers do not begin with elementary 


sounds and then combine them into syllables and 
words. The mother speaks whole sentences even 
to the infant in arms. The child listens and 
listens, until a model is established in the mind. 
Then the child commences to imitate, not ele- 
mentary sounds, but whole words. Indeed, people 
grow up to adult life without ever having uttered 
elementary sounds, and when they do come to 
study them it is for the purpose of improving and 
perfecting their speech. With hearing persons, 
the elements come last, not first. They constitute 
the final, not the initial, exercises of articulation. 
I would commend this fact to the serious atten- 
tion of the members of this Association. The 
question is often in my mind whether we are not 
making a radical mistake, and whether it would 
not be better to commence with sentences and 
whole words rather than with elements, and ac- 
cept imperfect speech from little deaf children 
as we do from hearing children. 


Instead of following up his practical ex- 
periments in teaching the deaf at Clarke 
School and at his own experimental school 
in Washington, which might have resulted 
in the formation of a new method, Dr. 
Bell founded in 1887 the Volta Bureau “for 


the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
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lating to the deaf.” .In 1890, he estab- 
lished the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Visible Speech Became the 
Phonetic Alphabet 


Visible Speech not only came to the no- 
tice of teachers of the deaf, but was shaped 
by Henry Sweet into a phonetic alphabet. 
Sweet substituted ordinary types for the 
special font Melville Bell had used. This 
alphabet of Sweet’s, with the collaboration 
of Paul Passy of the University of Paris, 
became the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, used for teaching languages and for 
phonetic investigations. Sweet’s “Hand- 
book of Phonetics,” Oxford, 1877, is one 
of the great landmarks. Jesperson of 
Copenhagen, a pupil of Sweet. and Sievers 
in Germany continued the tradition on the 
Continent. 

Meanwhile, H. Marichelle, a pupil of F. 
de Saussure, improved the oral method at 
the /nstitution Nationale des Sourds-Muets 
in Paris. The school was once famous as 
the site of the work done by the Abbé de 
| Epée. who developed the “manual meth- 
od,” a combination of the sign language 
and finger spelling. This manual method 
was abandoned in the school of its founder 
in 1880. In the courtyard of this old 
school, in the Rue St. Jacques, the colossal 
statue of the famous Abbé looks down on 
generations of pupils who know nothing of 
his sign language. Marichelle stressed the 
syllable as the fundamental unit of speech 
—a unit blocked out by consonants. 


Development of the Belgian Method 


Marichelle made the first analyses of 
phonographic tracings in his book La Pa- 
role (Delgrave, Paris, 1897.) The first 
study of speech by moving pictures (Chro- 
nophotographie de la Parole, Institution 
Nationale des Sourds-Muets, Paris, 1902) 
was made to show the pronounced differ- 
ences of speech at varying rates and inten- 
sities as noted by the eye. These substan- 
tial researches were done at the /nstitution 
Vationale des Sourds-Muets, Paris. Mari- 
chelle’s teaching of the syllable contributed 
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to the development of the méthode globale, 
the Belgian Method. of Herlin, Minister of 
Education of Brussels. In 1926, Marichelle 
introduced the Belgian Method in the school 
for the deaf in Paris. Marichelle was the 
first to insist that a given vowel does not 
have a single, fixed position of the vocal 
organs, but varies with the syllables. His 
contributions from the Paris school for the 
deaf have been among the great pioneer 
findings of the science of phonetics. 

Karl Brauckmann, Jena, realized also 
the importance of the syllable and of the 
grouping and accentuation of syllables, as 
well as the value of concurrent articulatory 
movements in interpreting speech. (Das 
gehérleidende Kind, Fischer, Jena, 1923. 
Published as early as 1916 by Haacke, 
Leipsig. ) 
rhythmic unit led De Groot and others to 
make the rhythmic aspect the fundamental 
character of the syllable. (La Syllabe, Bul. 
Soc. Ling. Paris, 1926-27.) 


Haycock Stresses Rhythm and 
Movement 


In Great Britain. G. S. Haycock, the 
veteran leader of teachers of the deaf, also 
stressed rhythm in teaching speech. He 
has insisted on the “synthetic” method 
whereby the “elements” are not handled 
alone, but always in the syllable unit. Hay- 
cock’s observations supplement the pho- 
netics of D. Jones et al., based on the Inter- 
national Alphabet and ignoring the syllable. 
Haycock stresses speech as a matter of 
movement, not of static positions; he insists 
on the syllable and the synthetic method: 
and he makes more of the rhythm of 
speech, of the grouping and accentuation 
of syllables, than any phonetician except 
Brauckmann of Jena. Although Haycock 
has no systematic discussion of the fune- 
tions of the consonants and of their inter- 
action at the syllable frontier, in various 
ways “The Teaching of Speech” (First 
published at Stoke-on-Trent, Englandé. 
1933; reprinted by the Volta Bureau, third 
edition, 1942) covers the problems of abut- 
ting consonants and of the different fune- 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


More Letters from Roundabout Five 


One of the Original Roundabouts 


Johnita, eleven years old, attends public day 

school, with private instruction in speech 

and language. She is congenitally deaf. 

She has two older sisters and a younger 
brother, who hear. 


T is always a thrill and a big lift to read 
| your letters. How busy and progressive 

everyone seems to be! 

Mr. V., it is heartening to hear that your 
problem is being solved satisfactorily. We 
shall be happy to see Maria Teresa’s picture 
and to have an account of her work. We 
would like to hear of her every day life in 
Mexico. Is she being tutored in Spanish? 
She is making wonderful progress. 

Mrs. E., Bruce is indeed Nancy’s good 
fortune. A deaf baby, like a hearing one, 
learns much by imitating other children. 
Perhaps not all that is learned is good, but 
no matter—it’s all normal development. 


Dramatizing Nursery Rhymes 


Take note that many of the nursery 
rhymes and stories are easily dramatized. 
With a suitable illustrated book from Wool- 
worth’s, and Bruce’s assistance, you can 
have real fun making Nancy familiar with 
The Three Bears, Red Riding Hood, Little 
Miss Muffet, etc. Act out each story as you 
tell it. Take turns being Little Miss Muffet 
and the crawly Spider. Nancy will soon 
have her favorites. Put lots of drama into 
it. Deaf children miss the stimulation of 
voice intonation. Whenever possible, re- 
place that lack with expressiveness of face 
and actions. 

Yes, Johnita makes her wants known 
orally. All tou often we must correct her 
question form. or her verb tense, or tell 
her to speak more softly, or to make one 
breath do for a whole sentence. It’s a won- 
der she doesn’t just give up in disgust. 
For instance, “You go to town?” is her 
short cut for “Will you go to town?” or 
“Did you go to town?” It’s constant, con- 
stant correcting. 


Johnita has a wearable Sonotone hearing 
aid, which fits into a little red purse with 
a long strap, slung over her shoulder. She 
can distinguish no words over it conver- 
sationally, but her voice quality alters im- 
mediately when she puts it on. She wears 
it for speech work before school and in 
the evenings, and it is a help with phrasing. 
pitch, accent and rhythm. 


I feel closer to our Middle Western 
friends, for it seems to me that Camp Rob- 
erts, nearby, has been filled several times 
over with boys from your states, many of 
whom are now with an A.E.F. Perhaps 
this horror is no worse than that which 
confronted other generations, those that had 
to undergo Indian scalping and Civil War 
bitterness. It is our job to teach the chil- 
dren not to be afraid. There’s nothing 
insecure about united America working to- 
ward victory. 


A War Scrapbook 


The horror with which the war fills us 
need not be handed on to our children. 
They are intensely interested in what is of 
supreme interest to all of us at this time. 
The manner in which they absorb it can 
be garbled or orderly, terrifying or of thrill- 
ing interest, according to the way we pre- 
sent it to them. With this in mind, we are 
making a scrapbook from the daily papers. 
It furnishes a big impetus for geography 
(I’m learning a lot!) Maps have always 
been one of Nita’s enthusiasms. She has no 
trouble remembering locations of various 
events. I want her unconsciously to con- 
nect well known personages with their na- 
tive countries, to have a casual knowledge 
of Uncle Sam, John Bull, U. S. A., the 
Eagle, the A. E. F.. and other taken-for- 
granted symbols and letters. I'll have to 
admit that our scrapbook is bursting with 
Douglas MacArthur, but that’s natural, too. 
The news pictures, maps and portraits go 
into geographical sections under the coun- 
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A FAMILY ON HORSEBACK. 


tries to which they appertain. In connec- 
tion, we are also making a “dictionary” of 
the many types of boats mentioned. We 
file them alphabetically in a loose leaf bind- 
er, one to a page. Nita writes a sentence 
or two under the picture of the boat, telling 
of its size, speed and use. 

Mrs. T., it sounds to me as if Patty were 
bored at school. Most youngsters are rea- 
sonably well behaved if they are truly in- 
terested and sufficiently busy. 

You do such lovely handwork, Mrs. T., 
I can’t help feeling Patty will have similar 
interests. Mother taught my girls to cro- 
chet with large wooden or steel hooks and 
rag strips and rug yarn. The rugs were 
ripply, but most satisfying to their creators. 
Large work creates less strain for small 
hands and young eyes. And may I remind 
the young mothers to guard those doubly 
precious eyes. Plenty of sleep in restful 
darkness, afternoon naps, eyeshades for 
play in the summer glare. Be sure the small 
lip reader has her back to the light in her 
place at the dinner table. A hundred small 


JOHNITA, LEFT, WITH HER 
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SISTERS AND BROTHER, F"ARGOT, 
ROBERTA AND GEORGE, IN THE PIONEER DAY PARADE, 1941 


precautions add up to good eyesight, which 
is priceless to these youngsters of ours. 


Building a Sewing Vocabulary 


This week-end my girls went on a sewing 
binge. Marg is making a two-piece seer 
sucker, Bert a rayon playsuit with a dirnd 
skirt, and Johnita a print dress. Margol 
helped Johnita cut out her dress and I have 
supervised putting it together and basteé 
one or two places. I do want it to be? 
success. There is nothing like initial sue 
cess to give a child a talent for some par 
ticular activity. We keep a notebook on the 
sewing machine, and list new vocabulary 





words. On one page are verbs, to baste, ta 
gather, to hem. On the next page are nouns: 
pattern, placket, sash, ruffle. Johnita scrib 
bles a sentence for each word. It doesnt 
take long. She’s so enthusiastic about the 
sewing that some of the vocabulary might 
accidentally stick. I’ve always had better 
luck teaching vocabulary that had become 
an urgent necessity for a present interes§ 
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BARBARA, TWELVE YEARS OLD, IN 
SPANISH DANCE COSTUME 


than by laying out a page of drill work. 
Johnita’s mind is like heavy ‘dobe land. It 
needs some rains to soften it up. Then it 
cultivates beautifully, and will raise almost 
anything. But without the rains, you can’t 
get a plow into it. Oh—I know the drill- 
work is necessary, but it seems to me that 
the person who uses drill work must have 
the education and mental agility to make 
it a burning necessity. 

I enjoyed Mrs. Transue’s article about 
lip reading in the March and April Votta 
Review. Lip reading requires effort, and 
if the content of a lesson is dull the results 
are deadly. Personally, I believe that even 
for formal lessons the content should be of 
spontaneous origin. There again, such 
mental agility on the part of the teacher is 
required that only about one of a thousand 
could qualify. 


Mrs. M. W., California. 


A Twelve-Year-Old Traveler 

Barbara, twelve years old, travels each 
year from her home in a Mexican mining 
town to the United States to school. She 
has a younger hearing brother, Billy. 

We spent part of last winter in the States, 
and Billy went to a city school. He was 
thrilled to death with it, after having been 
in a small, one room school all his life. Mr. 
U. and Barbara both came for the vacation. 
Barbara came from Oklahoma City and re- 
turned by herself. She was on the train 
more than twenty-four hours each way, be- 
cause at that time the trains were all being 
held up for troops; but she seemed very un- 
concerned about it. When we put her on 
the train in El Paso for her return trip, 
there was some doubt as to whether her 
train would make connections in Tucum- 
cari, and might have to lay over twenty- 
four hours. That worried me so much that 
| wanted to talk personally to the conduc- 
tor and the porter, explaining what should 
be done. While I was talking to them, she 
went on into the Pullman, and I found her 
crying. When I asked her what was the 
matter, she said, very disgustedly, “Mother, 
I’m no baby.” I know now that if I have 
to speak to the conductor about her, it is 
better to do it after she is on the train. 

Mrs. W., I always get so many ideas 
from your letters, as our daughters are so 
nearly the same age. In fact, you have 
been a rival for a great many years, and 
probably you didn’t even know it. When 
Barbara was three years old, I enrolled 
in the Wright School 
Course. I would become so discouraged 
at times with my lack of success in teach- 
ing, and then Miss Winston would quote 
Mrs. Work and Johnita to me, and I would 
buck up and think, “Well, what they can 
do, I can do, too.” But I feel that you are 
naturally a better teacher than I am. 

Barbara has been knitting ail winter, and 
has made five children’s sweaters for the 
Red Cross. She is anxious to learn Span- 
ish. Sometimes I wish so badly that we 
weren’t so much away from things. Good- 
bye to you all for another several months. 


Mrs. W. J. U., Mexico. 


Correspondence 
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Lip Reading and Speech in Spanish 

Varia Teresa, six years old, is a little 
Spanish girl, whose father is superintendent 
of a large mining company in Mexico. She 
is being tutored by a teacher of the deaf 
from the United States. 

I have asked my daughter’s tutor to give 
some information Maria 
progress, and some personal details. 
a pity that my wife is unable to 
English as I am sure her letters would be 
far more interesting than mine, but we 
would both like to take this opportunity to 
thank you all for the kind interest you have 
taken in our child. 


Teresa’s 
It is 
write 


as to 


L. V.. Mexico. 


From Maria Teresa’s Teacher 


Ing. V. has asked me to add a few words 
to his message. I came to Mexico know- 
ing nothing of the Spanish language, but 
as I told Ing. V. I was sure that, 
through study, I could keep ahead of Maria 
Teresa’s needs. I found an ideal situation 
in the home, as the parents had always 
talked to their little girl, and she seemed 
not to realize that she was in any way dif- 
ferent from the rest of the family. She 
was of necessity making a few signs, but 


now she rarely does. For months she was 
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too timid to speak, even before members 
of the family, but her attitude is rapidly 
changing. 

Now, after thirteen months of instruc. 
tion, she has a vocabulary of nearly 550 
words, including about 65 verbs. I found 
it interesting to rearrange the vowel and 
consonant charts in line with the Spanish 
language. One day, after Maria Teresa 
had learned what was meant by breath, 
voice and nasal sounds, she pointed to 
those words and then to the vowels, with a 
questioning expression on her pretty little 
face, which said plainly, “Well, if those are 
breath, voice and nasal, what are these 
others?” From then on she has continued 
to demand explanations and to show a de. 
sire for language. 

She is very independent in her use of lan- 
guage. In action sentences or in dicta 
tion of news items, she resents my watching 
her write, and will say, “Please go.” When 
she is ready for my criticism, she an: 
nounces, “I have finished.” She really 
makes few mistakes. When there are new 
words, she admits, “I don’t know,” and the 
new ones are read from my lips and written, 

She has a good many expressions which 
are always properly used. To my surprise, 
she applies the terms aunt, uncle, sister, 
brother, cousin, grandmother, and teacher 
correctly, and she has commenced to use 
friend. Of course, Mama and Papa were 
among her first words. 


Drill on Question Forms 


Her understanding of questions is as 
tounding, because of the fact that she was 
drilled thoroughly on question forms alone 
by being given, and later by giving bad 
to me, lists of answers under each heading 
This was done altogether through lip read 
ing and speech, with the printed questior 
forms placed in the chart. Her lip reading 
is remarkable, and her speech is good fo! 


a totally deaf child. 


For a few months, all her words in speech 





were in script and her lip reading word 
in print. Now all her nouns are printe(l 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DoroTtHyY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 

Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307 Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopute HItuiarD MurPHY 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitH 


329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
2601 16th St.. N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. JuLiEN CuLtuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E. TELiInc 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 


Phone: 4807 
Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 

291 Commonwealth Ave. 

New Encianp Scnoor o+ Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. NAsH Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


W orcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. Linpeuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtHet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Miss Haze Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 


Miss Frorence E. HuTMAn 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-]J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss EvizapetH HuNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Brooklyn 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RIcHARDSON 
530 Sixty-seventh St. 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcurrite C. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss PAuLine RAL 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


ort Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarcareT DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leoxa A. GRAtz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 

Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 


Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GooprrieNnp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Miss Marie SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtYer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
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Houston 

Mrs. Lucinte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STeEwarp 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


San Marcos 


Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF Lip 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss EtHet O. RANSOM 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mivprep E. Stumper 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Livan L. Cuurcn 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








War Deafness 
An Annotated Bibliography of Material in the Volta Bureau Files 


Introduction 


ORE and more inquiries are com- 
M ing to the Volta Bureau concern- 

ing the men who lose their hear- 
ing as the result of service in the armed 
forces, and the measures taken to aid them 
on their return from war. While the mate- 
rial on this subject is scattered, there is a 
surprising amount of evidence to show that 
war deafness aroused great interest much 


farther back than the first World War. 


Civil War Deafness 


The earliest pamphlets on this subject 
that have been gathered at the Volta Bu- 
reau relate to soldiers who lost their hear- 
ing during the Civil War. They had an 
organization and a leader; they met and 
had their private encampments in the midst 
of the general G.A.R. encampments, and 
they made periodic petitions to the Con- 
gress of the United States to relieve the 
economic distress caused by their lack of 
hearing. Incidentally, they apparently 
formed the first organization of the hard 
of hearing in this country. The pamphlets. 
congressional bills and newspaper clippings 
relating to “The Silent Army of Deaf Sol- 
diers” are very interesting. Although they 
all apparently had normal speech, they 
called themselves “The Silents,” and were 
referred to in the press as “The Deaf and 
Dumb Soldiers.” and all their pamphlets 
and stationery bear reproductions of the 
manual alphabet. Descriptions of some of 
the pamphlets follow: 

The Deaf Soldier: A Brief Synopsis of One 
Hundred and Two Cases of Deafness, Pre- 
pared for the Consideration of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 


United States, by Wallace Foster, late 
Captain 13th Indiana Infantry, Secretary 
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“é 


and Treasurer, Silent Army Deaf Soldiers, 

Sailors and Marines. Indianapolis, Janu- 

ary, 1890. 

This comprises personal histories of 102 
individuals who lost their hearing during 
the War Between the States. “Today,” 
states the introduction, “they are shut out 
from nearly all gainful occupations, and 
so helpless as in many cases to require as- 
sistance from those who can hear to trans- 
mit their business for them.” The cover 
bears a facsimile of the manual alphabet. 


Pensions for Deafness 
H.R. 1317. A Bill Fixing a Pension Rate for 


Deafness Incurred in the Military Service. 

January 4, 1888. 

This bill, apparently first presented in 
1882, came up again and again. It was 
designed to step up the pension rate of $13 
per month for total deafness in both ears 
to $30 per month. The bill failed to pass, 
and later copies put the increased rate at 
$50 per month for total deafness, but Con- 
gress was not interested. Wallace Foster. 
Secretary of the “Silent Army” did not let 
the members of Congress forget about his 
group. Periodically, he addressed letters 
to every member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

“There is absolutely no occupation where 
deafness is not a disability,” he says in one 
letter. “The totally deaf are not only barred 
from all paths that lead to success in politi- 
cal, professional, commercial and mechani- 
cal pursuits, but they are debarred from 
obtaining employment of the commonest 
kind. With few exceptions no business man 
will employ a man to whom he can only 
communicate his instructions and direc- 
tions by writing.” 

During discussion 


one in Congress. 


Senator Cockrell of Missouri. himself hard 








of hearing, complained, “We cannot hear 
a word on this side.” 

The speaker, Senator Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania, replied promptly, “The senator from 
Missouri certainly understands the dis- 
ability which deafness produces. If the 
Senator from Missouri were stricken today 
with total deafness he would be utterly dis- 
qualified for his duties in the Senate.” 

Wallace Foster’s Scrap Book 

Wallace Foster, the leader in this fight 
for the war deafened, apparently bestowed 
his scrap book on the Volta Bureau, for 
there are many extremely interesting news- 
paper clippings of the period, describing 
the meetings of the “Silent Army” and the 
various activities of its members. 

An article in the Washington Post, dated 
Sept. 21, 1892, says, “the first reunion of 
the Silent Army was held at Detroit last 
vear.” Quoting Mr. Foster, it adds, “We 
were assigned to Room H, Cass School. 
where we could have blackboard accommo- 
dations, as it would be impossible for us 
to hold a reunion without blackboard and 
chalk privileges. Everyone present, with a 
few exceptions, used some kind of a con- 
trivance to aid him in hearing. There was 
such a great variety that we were taken 
for an organized band. The first reunion 
was so full of sympathy and comradeship 
that we decided to keep up the organiza- 
tion and try to make this deaf life worth 
living. There were four large blackboards 
in Room H, and we filled them all with our 
chalk talk.” 

The Silent Army was meeting in Wash- 
ington that year, 1892. but the District of 
Columbia was apparently not as hospitable 
to them as Detroit had been, for there is 
a tart interchange between Mr. Foster and 
the master of ceremonies concerning a spe- 
cial tent that Mr. Foster was assured had 
been prepared for his group on the White 
House lawn. In the confusion, he was un- 
able to locate it, and he accordingly up- 
braided the authorities who had not given 
his deaf contingent sufficient attention. 

He kept up his fight for increased pen- 
sions, however, and finally, in 1903, suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill through Congress 
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to grant a pension of $40 per month for 
total deafness. In 1906, he was back, try. 
ing to increase this to $50, but he died 
soon after this date, and there is no further 
record of him nor of his Silent Army. 
One of the pamphlets he issued is of 
especial interest, as it describes degrees of 
deafness and tests for hearing loss: 


Special Circular No. 1: Pensions for Deaf. 
ness. Headquarters, Silent Army of Deaf 
Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. Official In. 
structions Issued by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Pensions, for the 
Guidance of Examining Surgeons. 1883. 
This outlines the administration of hear. 


ing tests in the cases of “slight,” “severe” 
and “nearly total” deafness. The watch test 
is used and a formula is given for express- 
ing the results of the test. Greater latitude 
was given the examining physician than in 
the tests used in 1917. A record was made 
of the distance at which the patient could 
hear a watch which a person with normal 
hearing could hear forty inches away. If 
the patient could hear the watch six inches 
from his ear, his case was classified as 
“slight deafness.” If he could hear the 
watch only on “pressure” his deafness was 
“nearly total.” 
Effect of High Explosives on the Ear 
During and after the First World War. a 
flood of articles on war deafness swept 
through the medical journals in this coun- 
try and Europe. The articles deal with the 
various causes of deafness incurred in the 
different services; also with detection of 
malingering in cases of pretended deafness; 
and with the measures taken to offset the 
handicap where it was present. 


The Effect of High Explosives on the Ear. 
Dr. J. Gordon Wilson. Illinois Medica 
Journal, January, 1919. 


In a talk before the Illinois Medical So- 
ciety, Dr. Wilson illustrated with lantern 
slides the effect of high explosives on 
guinea pigs and on a man. Dr. Wilson 
stated that in previous wars concussion 
deafness was rare. In the Franco-Prussian 
War. only 12 cases were reported in the 
Prussian army. In the Russo-Japanese 
War, only 101 cases were reported in the 
Japanese army. “To the otologist, an out: 
standing feature in the present war (1918) 
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is the number of cases of deafness, either 

total or partial, occurring without any 

demonstrable trauma capable of account- 
ing for the deafness and due to the burst 
of high explosive shells.” 

The Effect of High Explosives on the Ear, 
and the Prevalence of War Deafness. Dr. 
J. Gordon Wilson. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, August 24, 1918. 
“I know of no available figures that can 


help us to form even an approximate esti- 
mate of the numbers injured in hearing 
either temporarily or permanently by shell 
explosions,” states Dr. Wilson. He adds 
that Dr. Sohier Bryant of Boston had esti- 
mated that cases of ear disease constitute 
seven per cent of the total cases of sick 
evacuated to the rear. “While total and 
seemingly incurable deafness is rare, yet 
according to Jobson a large number who 
have been exposed to a heavy bombard- 
ment which caused severe or complete deaf- 
ness for one or more days and who declare 
they now hear quite well, will be found on 
examination to have some definite signs of 
deafness. In a series of examinations Job- 
son found more than 80 per cent who were 
quite unaware of being deaf.” 
War Deafness; with Special Reference to the 
Value of Vestibular Tests. P. McBride, 
M.D. Edinburgh. The Lancet, July 20, 


1918, p. 73. 

Dr. McBride had come to the conclusion 
that vestibular tests, “interesting and im- 
portant as they no doubt are, must be con- 
sidered of subsidiary value either in esti- 
mating prognosis or detecting malingering 
in cases of concussion deafness. . . . We 
believe that very grave injustice might be 
done if the dictum were accepted that, 
given a man deaf from explosion, if he re- 
acts to the vestibular tests in what his ex- 
aminer considers a normal manner he is 
therefore either a malingerer or the victim 
of hysteria.” 

Progress in Diseases of the Nose, Throat and 

Ear During the Year 1917, 1918. Seth 

Scott Bishop, B.S., M.D., Chicago. The 


Medical Times, February, 1918; January, 
1919. 


Includes a discussion of war injuries. 
This is part of a series of articles on war 
deafness. war neuroses causing deafness, 
and cases of deafness in aviators, 
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Otolaryngology in the First Year of the War. 
An Informal Report. Harris P. Mosher, 
M.D., Boston. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, December 7, 1918. 


This is a discussion of preventive mea- 
sures. “The problem of the carrier is the 
acute medical problem of the cantonments. 
It is becoming evident that the nose and 
throat are the abode of choice of the 
streptococcus and probably of the organ- 
isms responsible for many of the infectious 
diseases. . . . A curious fact, well known 
to all experienced medical men in the army, 
soon becomes evident in any cantonment 
namely, that the assembling of these ap- 
parently well young men is at once fol- 
lowed by epidemics of disease. The infec- 
tious diseases of childhood appear, and 
take on a virulent course. . . . Cerebro 
spinal meningitis, which is relatively rare 
in civil life, becomes almost common.” 
Military Categories in Diseases of the Ear. 


Captain John F, O’Malley. Journal of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, August, 1918. 


Cases of deafness are grouped as fol- 
lows: 

1. Middle-ear deafness: (a) Middle-ear 
catarrh; (b) Otosclerosis; (c) Past suppu- 
rations, but membranes well healed, and no 
recurrences for many years. 

2. Internal ear deafness. which includes 
a family type. 

3. Mixed middle and internal ear deaf- 
ness: (a) Advanced middle ear catarrhal 
cases; (b) Artillery men who have been 
exposed to long periods of gun fire; (c) 
Some shell concussion cases. middle and 
internal lesions combined. 

A Résumé of Ear Injuries and Diseases of 
the Ear as Described by some Eminent 
Otologists on the Western Front and Com- 
piled without Comment. John J. Kyle, 


M.D., Los Angeles. Medical Times, New 
York, July, 1918. 


Briefs of current articles by leading otol- 
ogists, who discuss hearing tests, tests for 
malingering, explosion deafness, noise deaf- 
ness, psychic deafness caused by shell 
shock. “Surgeons find that in many cases 
an old condition of suppuration existed 
before being shell shocked, thus compli- 
cating the diagnosis. . .. Dr. Dundas Grant 
also expressed himself as being surprised 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Methods of Teaching Lip Reading 
To Adults-A Symposium* 
As | Like It 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


teachers in September, the superin- 

tendent of a large metropolitan city 
school said, “! don’t care what your sub- 
ject may be, the only important task before 
you as teachers this year is to keep up the 
morale of your students, — and incident- 
ally,” he said, “you might teach a little 
geography.” It seemed to me that in these 
few words the administrator of a great 
school system had tossed into the laps of 
his regular teachers the special problems 
which had heretofore been the province of 
the teacher of lip reading to hard of hear- 
ing adults. 


I addressing the fall round-up of his 


Lip Reading and Geography 


With these instructions in mind, our class 
study of long @ followed the sea bees at 
work in the South Pacific Islands; short i 
showed us our allies as well as our ene- 
mies in “Dressed to Kill,” while the sound 
of s took us “From the Halls of Montezuma 
to the Shores of Tripoli” with the “Soldiers 
of the Sea.” This procedure brought a 
number of unsolicited comments. “Coming 
to this class is like taking the Reader’s Di- 
gest,” one beginner stated; while an ex- 
perienced lip reader complained, “I don’t 
want to learn history or geography, | 
want to practice lip reading.” 
gizing for absence, an intermediate wrote, 
“I don’t make much progress in reading 
lips but I do appreciate all your efforts to 
make the class work stimulating and in- 
formative.” 


In apolo- 


These comments disturbed me no end, 
and caused me to make an abrupt about 
face and to proceed with a more formal 





*For previous articles in this series see page 636, 
November, and page 701, December, 1942, VOLTA 
REVEW 


presentation of a lip reading lesson accord. 
ing to the principles and practices of a 
well known school. When all is said and 
done, however, we teachers in public school 
classes have but one criterion by which 
our work is judged. And unfortunately 
for us, it is not “How well do you teach 
lip reading?” but “Does the attendance in 
the class keep up to the standard required 
by the local school board?” In passing, I 
may state that so far, I have not lost a 
class this fall though I have resorted to 
cider and doughnuts at the end of the 
month, and am still keeping my fingers 
crossed. 

Taking into consideration my own vacil- 
lating approach to the study of lip read- 
ing. it is gratifying indeed to read the 
articles in the VoLTa Review and to know 
that lip reading has not only not missed 
the bus, but that procedures and techniques 
shared under a Vouta REVIEW rationing 
plan, may sooner or later put us all on the 
same bus, proceeding at a healthy rate of 
progress — 
week. 


All Methods Lead to Lip Reading 


When it comes to certain skills and 
trades, it is true that there is always one 
best way. I am inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that in dealing with an art, and not 
with an exact science, there are many good 
ways. Perhaps all these methods lead to 
lip reading just. as in olden days all roads 
led to Rome. No one has yet pointed out 
the best road to Rome. It may possibly be 
true that the longest way round is still the 
shortest way to acquire skill in reading 
lips. 

No one will contest the statement that 
sailors, pilots and artillerymen returning 
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say not to exceed 60 miles per 
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from the wars with defective hearing must 
be rehabilitated and fitted to compete with 
their normally hearing brothers. But this 
is not going to be accomplished by any one 
method of lip reading. This problem is too 
great for all methods of lip reading put 
together. We must keep in mind that lip 
reading is of course for soldiers and sailors, 
but it is also for civilians, for boys and 
girls, and for you and me! I am reminded 
of that little verse: 

There is so much good in the worst of us, 

And so much bad in the best of us, . 


That it ill behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 


Likewise there is so much good in all the 
methods of lip reading that I am going to 
use William Lyon Phelps’ expedient of 
tiling my column of “As I 


Like It.” 


comments 


Points of Agreement 

All the writers of the previous papers 
agree on one statement, that lip reading is 
a synthetic process and that this point must 
be everlastingly kept in mind. That ma- 
terial used in lip reading instruction should 
be graded appeals to me. Teachers of read- 
ing hold out for the principle that quan- 
tities of material of the same grade should 
be offered before more difficult material 
is presented. I therefore like the principle 
explained in the Kinzie article, “visibility 
and simplicity of idea and proper sequence 
are made to predominate in all of our ma- 
terial for First Beginners (the type that 
finds lip reading most difficult.)” It is a 
demonstrable fact that whereas some stu- 
dents can begin in a so-called advanced 
class, others who have had class instruc- 
tion for several years ought to start over 
again with material for First Beginners. 
Let us not lose sight of the word visibility 
which I interpret to mean visibility of 
movements. 

Miss Ralli stated (see the November 
Vota Review) that the New York school 
had diligently studied “A Teacher’s Word 
Book of 20,000 Words,” and for practice 
material had picked out words among the 
first 500 rated as 1A; then some among the 
next 500, so that “all the words for our 
thirty lessons course fall within the first 
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1,500.” I like this idea, it shows practical 
progress. 

Many of our pupils would profit greatly 
by the laboratory method which “permits 
the efficient pupil to set his own progress 
while it offers to the slow pupil additional 
drill at his own speed.” If we all could 
just say to our students, “Go into the 
laboratory and practice what we have been 
preaching,” skill in reading lips would take 
a big step forward. 

Importance of Continuity of Thought 

That all lip reading practice should be 
based on a continuity of thought is the 
important contribution of the Life Situa- 
tion Motion Picture method. To me this 
principle seems more significant than the 
use of motion pictures. This approach is, 
I believe, a brand new departure. It is 
quite true that many of us, who had been 
trained in other methods, had already be- 
gun to select stories to illustrate the move- 
ments we were demonstrating, but it had 
not occurred to any of us, so far as I 
know, to base our teaching of the move- 
ment on the story or dramatized situation, 
rather than the story on the movement. | 
feel this is a distinct contribution to the 
teaching of lip reading. I would not for a 
moment dispute the place of motion pic- 
tures as a great help in teaching lip read- 
ing, but with endless possibilities before 
us, it would seem to me that in this day 
of control of tires, tubes, gasoline, coffee, 
sugar, etc., a distinct benefit would arise if 
the life situation picture were subjected to 
control in such a way that when the teacher 
wished to demonstrate the movements (and 
demonstrate them sooner or later she must) 
she would find ample illustration in the 
story itself. This principle is observed in 
material for teaching reading. Graded 
school readers provide for the recurrence 
of certain words time and time again. This 
can be done in reference to the visible 
movements of speech. In fact I have tried 
it. May I offer an illustration? 

The following simple story was drama- 
tized by three men in the adult lip read- 
ing class in Pasadena, and when the teach- 
er was ready to demonstrate the movement, 
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long 00, lo and behold. the words contain- 
ing this movement were there! They were 
there not by accident, but because they 


had been put there for this very purpose. 


No Spoon 

It was dinner time. Guests at the late after- 
noon show were pouring out of the movies where 
Gary Cooper had been starring in “Pride of the 
Yankees.” One of the fans opened the door of a 
nearby restaurant, and made his way through the 
crowd to a small table at the far end of the 
room. A waiter brought him a glass of tomato 
juice, and soon after, a plate of hot soup was 
placed before him. Hesitating a moment he said 
to the waiter, “I can’t eat this soup.” 

“ll bring you another kind, sir,” said the 
waiter, as he took it away. 

“You will find this noodle soup delicious,” said 
the waiter, placing a second plate of soup before 
the man. 

“T can’t eat this soup either,” said the guest 
more emphaticaliy. The waiter, angrily but si- 
lently, for the third time brought a plate of soup. 

“IT simply can’t eat this soup,” said the guest 
once more in a low emphatic tone. 

By this time the waiter was very angry, and 
called the hotel proprietor, while the guests at a 
nearby table looked over with surprised glances. 

“Really sir,” said the proprietor, “this is most 
extraordinary. We pride ourselves on our good 
food. May I ask why you can’t eat any of our 
soups?” 

“Because [| have no spoon,” replied the guest 
with quiet dignity. 
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Don't you think this story would make a 
grand motion picture? Wouldn’t it furnish 
a life situation? Don’t you think even the 
deafened soldier would smile in spite of 
himself? Wouldn’t the long 00 be visible? 
Wouldn’t soup and spoon and food and 
room and movies appear in that list of 1A 
words in common use? And wouldn't it 
satisfy all the old systems as well as give 
a boost to the new? Whereas I, a dyed-in- 
the-wool Nitchie teacher, might have to eat 
only those foods which illustrated the sound 
of long 00 my diet would offer considerable 
variety if it included goose, mushrooms, 
toadstools, koolade, root beer and maca- 
roons. It would not be too far a cry then 
to introduce all the best foods for nutri- 
tion as taught by the Red Cross. What a 
range of subjects the moving picture an- 
gle could open up! The bright lights on 
the picture house might have been flashing 
“Judy Garland in ‘For Me and My Gal’.” 
or “The Moon is Down” might have been 
the feature. 


Well. that’s As I Like It. 


As | Understand It 


By Harriet MonTacue 


Six Roads to Rome 

> one of those to whom lip reading is 

the breath of life. I am naturally 

4 interested in methods of teaching 
lip reading, and in-methods of improving 
those methods. I shudder to think what 
my life might have been had I never 
learned to read the lips, and while I readily 
admit the limitations of this means of com- 
munication, I realize more than most per- 
sons that its values far transcend its draw- 
backs. I agree heartily with Miss Ralli that 
lip reading is essential to all hard of hear- 
ing persons, regardless of whether or not 
they wear hearing aids. On the other hand, 
I agree with Miss Bruhn that if lip read- 
ing teachers are to survive in the face of 


the enforced demand for “practicality.” 
they must prove that lessons in lip read- 
ing are worth while. 

That is where this symposium takes up 
the problem. Representatives of six vary- 
ing methods of teaching lip reading discuss 
the different approaches, and each states 
what she considers the superiority of her 
approach. As Miss Scriver says, we are 
here dealing with an art rather than a sci- 
ence, and in an art there are many good 
ways to anend. There is a sense of vitality 
inherent in this variety of ways, and. see- 
ing them all down here in black and white. 
and noting the differences and similarities, 
one has the stimulating realization that lip 
reading has not crystalized, that methods 
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have not ceased to grow, and that teachers 
are not just following in the ways set for 
them by the pioneers. 

I will admit that I have been thinking 
this was the case. Many of the teachers 
are still using textbooks that were pub- 
lished thirty years or more ago, and while 
it is true, as Miss Bruhn says, that any 
method passes through the personality of 
the instructor and is modified by his strong 
or weak points, still, the sturdiest person- 
ality needs revitalizing now and then, and 
a teacher cannot be revitalized if she keeps 
on transmitting the same old thing. 


The Experience Method 


My mother remained to the end of her 
life the best lip reader I have ever known. 
She was much more adept than | ever be- 
came, regardless of the fact that she never 
had an hour of instruction, whereas I had 
had years of instruction in most of the 
known methods, including some that are 
now unknown. I must say, however, that 
I. too, received my foundation in lip read- 
ing at the school of experience, and I al- 
ready had considerable facility before I 
ever knocked at the door of a lip reading 
classroom. For that matter, I read the lips 
before I lost any of my hearing. At home. 
we children learned very early that we 
could talk to Mother without using voice, 
and we found this so convenient that we 
often used this means of talking secrets 
in company. 

| had no idea that this constituted lip 
reading, and when I lost my hearing and 
people began to talk to me about lip read- 
ing, | thought it was a wonderful new 
language that would put me in touch again 
with the world of conversation I had lost. 
Later, these great expectations were to make 
me skeptical of all lip reading instruction, 
for when I found that many sessions with 
a teacher of lip reading did not enable me 
to understand everybody, and when I re- 
membered how many people I had been 
able to understand before ever I studied 
lip reading, I decided there was nothing 
about it that could be taught. It just had 
to be learned. 
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The Emerson Method 

My first lip reading instructors were 
teachers of the deaf, and one of them, her- 
self a pioneer teacher of speech, had blazed 
her own trail to the instruction of the adult 
hard of hearing. She read me Browning 
and Emerson and Phillips Brooks and 
James Martineau by way of lip reading 
practice, on the theory that, since lip read- 
ing practice involved a great deal of repeti- 
tion, we might as well be repeating some- 
thing intrinsically worth the bother. | 
doubt that it ever occurred to her that she 
was increasing my lip reading difficulties 
a thousandfold. I recall my agonized ef- 
forts to understand Emerson’s poem, The 
Days, which begins 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb, like barefoot dervishes. 
Walking singly in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and faggots in their hands. 


When we came to the line. 

I in my pleachéd garden watched the pomp, 
1 went down in defeat. Pleachéd was utter- 
ly strange to my vocabulary, and it re- 
quired many plunges and exhausted re- 
treats before I “rassled” it to subjection. 
Finally, I did get it, and I repeated labori- 
ously, 

I in my pleachéd garden watched the pump. 

Emerson was a great writer and an in- 
spiring philosopher, but he was not the 
man to write lip reading practice material. 
If he had been, he would have known that 
lip reading practice material is based on 
the obvious, and that pumps are more obvi- 
ous things to find in gardens than pomp. 

But all of this discouraged me from the 
study of lip reading. 


‘ 


Scientific Methods of Instruction 


[ have never forgotten the impression 
that was made on my mind during the first 
morning I spent in a bona fide school of 
lip reading for adults. It was Miss Bruhn’s 
school in the Pierce Building in Boston. 
and it was a revelation to me. The revela- 
tion, as I recognized it even then, and as 
I still analyze it, came from the fact that 
these lessons were prepared scientifically 
and that, by following the laws of learn- 
ing. they obviated much of the difficulty of 
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the first approach to lip reading. They led 
from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex, from the concrete 
to the abstract. The first vocabulary was 
selected on the basis of what was “easy to 
see,” and it progressed from words easy 
to see to words that were difficult to see. 
It was so carefully arranged that the teach- 
ers spoke rapidly and the pupils understood 
readily, since their ability had been grad- 
ually developed. Here, definitely, was meth- 
od. That it was a practical method was 
demonstrated by all the people I saw sitting 
there and actually reading lips. 

Later on, I visited Mr. Nitchie’s school, 
and talked with Mr. Nitchie himself. He 
was a phenomenal lip reader, and he had 
an extraordinary comprehension of the 
mental attitudes of a hard of hearing per- 
son. His approach to lip reading was 
fundamentally psychological as well as 
practical. Miss Ralli, who uses the method 
he evolved, states that its principles are 
as sound psychologically as they were in 
1903 when he formulated them. Yet his 
disciples have gone on making their own 
improvements, as, for instance, witness 
Miss Ralli studying Thorndike’s Word 
Book and selecting the 1500 most common- 
ly used words for lip reading practice. 
This, as Miss Scriver says, is progress. 


Progress in Methods 


Miss Kinzie offers further indication of 
progress in her graded material and in her 
“masterful presentation.” Anyone who has 
watched Miss Kinzie train a normal stu- 
dent knows what she means by “masterful 
presentation.” The teacher must study her 
part as thoroughly as a dramatic student. 
She must memorize her material, and she 
must study and practice bodily control un- 
til she can put a lesson across with a mini- 
mum of effort and with no hesitation. Per- 
sonality counts for a great deal, but train- 
ing in the apparent simplicity of presenting 
a lip reading lesson is an arduous business, 
and is enormously important if the student 
is to progress with as little strain and fric- 
tion as possible. 
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The Kinaesthetic Approach 


With the introduction of the Jena meth- 
od in this country, lip reading students 
learned to have a feeling for speech, and 
the kinaesthetic sense was stimulated along 
with the visual. The muscular feeling in- 
volved in producing a word was conscious- 
ly studied and practiced until the student 
made it a part of him, and so was aware 
of it subconsciously. Thus it aided his 
recognition of words seen. To quote Miss 
Bunger: “if the leader . . . will review the 
same material, the class watching without 
speaking, there is a tendency to be aware 
of a kinaesthetic response which adds much 
to our consciousness of speech, a sort of 
emphasis of our word-for-word understand- 
ing of this known material which brings 
home, in a subconscious way. how the tim- 
ing of words, the accent and stress, can 
aid in speech reading.” 

Here again the simple, the obvious, the 
natural, is made the basis of practice. Miss 
Bunger emphasizes the advantage of natural 
situations, where the participants create a 
living “give and take.” 

The Motion Picture Approach 


In making motion pictures for lip read- 
ing practice, Dr. Marie Mason blazed still 
another trail, and made a new lip reading 
tool, besides evolving a method of testing 
a pupil’s progress — something which had 
not yet been attempted. She provided also 
the means by which the student could get 
around the bugaboo of finding somebody 
to practice with him. At Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the lip reading student simply goes 
to a laboratory, throws a series of motion 
pictures on the screen, and proceeds to 
study them in his own time and at leisure. 
Many of the subjective difficulties of lip 
reading practice are removed, especially for 
the slow student, who is able to practice by 
himself until he feels confidence enough to 
join a group. 


Life Situation Motion Pictures 


Miss Scriver says that, to her, the chief 
contribution offered by the Life Situation 
Motion Pictures recently made at the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California is that the 
practice they offer is based on continuity 
of thought. The teaching of a particular 
movement in speech grows out of a story 
or dramatized life situation, rather than 
having the story based on the particular 
movement being taught. 

This was not the chief impression I got 
from these pictures, nor the reason I was 
most interested in them. It seemed to me 
that they reversed the whole process of 
learning lip reading and that they followed 
sound psychological principles in so doing. 
Instead of beginning with a few simple 
words easily seen on the lips, they began 
with instructing the pupil to note environ- 
ment and background, room furnishings 
and objects. Then they went on to the 
recognition of meaning in gesture and ac- 
tion — the larger movements of the body. 
From this, they took up subject matter in- 
dicated by the speaker’s facial expression, 
and finally went on to the words he spoke. 
Only after the words were read from the 
lips and associated with meaning as applied 
to the given situation were they analyzed 
and studied as movements of speech. This 
was a complete reversal of the usual pro- 
cess, and | found it quite fascinating. 


A Complex Approach 


I still think it is a genuine contribution, 
based on sound principle, but I think it 
offers so complex an approach that it cre- 
ates almost as many difficulties as it re- 
solves. In employing so complicated and 
hazardous a means of instruction as the 
dramatized motion picture, it makes neces- 
sary a complicated preparation and build 
up. To present such pictures and make 
them fulfill their purpose, it is necessary to 
have good stage direction, good acting, a 
knowledge of the psychology of language. 
and a comprehension of that psychology as 
applied to reading the lips. The dialog 
must be prepared by a person who reads 
lips and who has had experience in teach- 
ing lip reading. He must also have dra- 
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matic and literary ability and a sense of 
timing, which is, after all, the most impor- 
tant of all. If the pictures drag over unim- 
portant details and hurry over important 
ones, they only confuse and irritate the stu- 
dent. If the actors mumble, if they made 
irrelevant remarks, if they forget to face 
the audience, there is just that much waste 
footage. These pictures are not yet a sub- 
stitute for the older methods of teaching lip 
reading, although they do offer an interest- 
ing and provocative departure. 


Lip Reading Is Still Alive 


All this discussion is stimulating and, in 
a way, comforting, for it makes us realize 
that lip reading is still very much alive. 
It is still in the experimental, open minded, 
laboratory stage, and those who are work- 
ing to improve it must keep the open mind- 
ed attitude of the scientist. 

The last word has not been said. No- 
body as yet really knows what lip reading 
is, nor what we do when we read lips, nor 
why some persons read lips and others 
don’t. It is utter nonsense to say, as a 
teacher said to me not long ago, that the 
person who doesn’t learn to read lips “did 
not put forth enough effort.” Plenty of 
people put forth prodigious effort without 
mastering lip reading. Mr. Frank Taber 
tries to explain it by saying that some per- 
sons have lip readers’ minds and some 
haven’t, but even he was not able to define 
a lip reader’s mind. 

Nobody has as yet found the broad high- 
way to lip reading accomplishment. We 
shall have to go on studying out ways to 
teach this art to those who need it. For 
they will go on needing it. The best hear- 
ing aid yet on the market does not preclude 
the necessity of learning to read lips. Let 
us thank the experimenters and reverence 
the pioneers, and let us go on experiment- 
ing and pioneering. The “subtle art” is 
still subtle and mysterious and difficult to 
attain; but it is life saving and invigorating 
for those who attain it. 


The teaching that will win the war has already been done. The teaching that now 
needs to be done is aimed, if we know what we are doing, at the post war period.— 
Frederick H. Blair in the Journal of Education. 
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The Volta Review 


Growing Deaf and Learning Lip Reading 


By E. B. Love 


Excerpts from an article in the Teacher of the Deaf, London, England 


HE doctor informed me that | was 
dae from cerebro-spinal fever. 

Not knowing that this was another 
name for meningitis, I felt quite important 
to be suffering from a disease with such a 
high-sounding name, and was excited at 
the prospect of a stay in the isolation hos- 
ae 


The First Days of Deafness 


In hospital I had a one-bed ward to my- 
self, and this played a not insignificant role 
in moulding my attitude to a life of deaf- 
ness. As it happened, my ward was near 
the diet kitchen and the nurses would often 
come in and chat with me via pencil and 
paper. The privacy of my room enabled 
them to drop their ward manner and this 
was particularly so in the case of the night 
nurses who are glad of company during 
their long and lonely vigil. This friend- 
liness prevented me from feeling isolated 
as I should probably have done had I been 
in a large ward where I could see the other 
patients conversing with each other and 
with the nurses. A little personal attention 
in the first days of deafness makes a great 
difference. If people who deal with the 
deafnened realized this, they would save 
them a great deal of mental suffering. 

One of the effects of cerebro-spinal fever 
is the inability to move the head, owing 
to stiffness and giddiness. Because of this, 
the only object I could see was a loud- 
speaker extension fixed to the opposite wall. 
The nurses would often come in, switch on 
the wireless and ask if I could hear it. 
This annoyed me very much, for I was 
extremely fond of listening-in and it rattled 
me to lie in bed with nothing to do, looking 
at a beautiful wirelss which I could not use. 
This gave me the first intimation of what 
the loss of hearing could mean... . 


I Realize My Position 


1 asked for a book on meningitis, and 
the nurse lent me one, probably because | 
was a medical student and therefore, she 
thought, entitled to learn all about the sub- 
ject. In this book I read, “There are often 
permanent physical and mental complica- 
tions as a result of this illness.” Then of 
course I realized my position. I saw not 
only the loss of the voices of my friends 
but the end of music, amateur dramatics— 
I had been a keen and enthusiastic actor, 
and had tried my hand at producing— 
operatic and choral singing, literary and 
scientific society meetings, Rover Scouts, 
the cinema, theatre, concerts, wireless, the 
telephone. The more I pondered the longer 
became the list. . . . I even contemplated 
suicide at this point, but the very act of 
thinking about it seemed melodramatic and 
too full of self-pity. I realized that it would 
look cowardly, and would cause my parents 
untold misery, and they already had enough 
trouble. 


Am I So “Different”? 


During the early days of my deafness, | 
had begun to entertain the feeling that | 
must appear odd or different from my 
fellow-men. In fact, I developed an in- 
feriority complex. While I was in hospital 
there occurred an incident which had a 
greater significance than I realized at the 
time, and which I remembered with grati- 
tude when I began to go about again. It 
happened when I first got up and was mov- 
ing about with great difficulty, owing to 
an almost complete loss of the sense of 
balance. The doctor came to examine me 
and after making me perform various acro- 
batic feats, began to ask me questions. At 
first, he wrote them down, but several times 
he spoke to me directly and when I looked 
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blank pulled himself up with a start, and 
proceeded to write once more. At the 
time, I attributed this lapse of memory to 
his concentration on the matter in hand, 
but what I realized later was that if he could 
so easily forget my position, I could not 
be so vitally affected, or appear so “differ- 
ent” from a normal person... . 


Right and Wrong Self Analyses 


Although I had a continual reminder of 
the loss of hearing in the lack of sound of 
moving objects, the communication by writ- 
ing or pantomime, and the ever present 
ear noises, I could sometimes forget my 
deafness, but I was constantly reminded 
of it by inquiries from sympathetic nurses 
as to how my hearing was. No doubt they 
meant well. but the significant point is this 
—it is only when people question me as to 
the possibility of recovery, ask me what I 
can or cannot hear, and express sympathy 
with me that I grow conscious of my afflic- 
tion, and become depressed and intrespec- 
tive. There is a great difference between 
this type of inquiry and the impersonal 
questions and suggestions of fellow students 
of lip reading and teachers of the deaf, 
whose sympathy is expressed in ways which 
help one to fight one’s handicap. The scien- 
tific self-analysis which they encourage (I 
believe it is a branch of psychology known 
as “structuralism”) is definitely helpful in 
banishing the depressing effects of deafness, 
and should, I think, be encouraged by those 
who are concerned with the deafened. 

I Begin Lip Reading Lessons 

About two months after I left hospital I 
began to have lip reading lessons from a 
teacher of the deaf. Now I follow ordinary 
conversation quite easily and I no longer 
need to converse by writing. I can lip 
read my friends without difficulty, once I 
know the subject under discussion. . . . I 
have been fortunate in being allowed to 
visit a school for the deaf quite often. See- 
ing the way the children there learn to 
overcome their handicap and enjoy their 
lives as much as, or perhaps more than, 
hearing children. has encouraged me to 
persevere. . 
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The business of telling strangers of my 
deafness is one of the worst things I have 
met so far. Deaf people are blamed for 
not admitting their position, but just think 
for a minute what this means. I found 
that to say, “I am stone deaf,” produced a 
less sympathetic response than, “I have 
lost my hearing,” and I tended to use the 
latter, but this became tedious and as I 
grew more confident it seemed to be noth- 
ing but a plea for pity, and seemed to stress 
the deafness itself. So now, I first of all 
attempt to lip read people, then if I fail I 
just tell them I am deaf and ask them to 
repeat what they said slowly so that I can 
lip read them. In other words, I am trying 
to give myself the mentality of a person 
who is only a little deaf. . . . To carry the 
illusion farther I now tell them that I am 
a “bit deaf,” with the consequence that 
they shout, thus making lip reading easier. 
Not that I can hear what they say, but when 
people shout their speech is much more 
deliberate and therefore easier to follow. 
The feeling of pride I have when I lip read 
somebody correctly fully compensates for 
the dread of having to admit being deaf, 
and once I have let them know what they 
are in for, I don’t let them go until IT have 
understood what they say. 


Aggressiveness Caused by 
Feeling of Inferiority 


This sort of thing may account for the 
aggressiveness which is attributed to deaf 
people. It seems as if the deaf person, 
knowing that he must be a nuisance to 
everybody, tries to bluff himself into feel- 
ing superior, thus adopting an offensive 
attitude. Then the strain of lipreading 
makes him irritable, and the total effect 
might almost be called a “deaf neurosis.” 
The struggle between inferiority and su- 
periority goes on all the time. Any being 
who is crippled, or who possesses some im- 
perfectly developed organ, is conscious of 
this feeling of inferiority. To overcome 
this it is possible for him to exert himself 
to such an extent that he may become su- 
perior in some ways to his fellow men. In 
the case of deafness one feels in the begin- 
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ning that one is now no better than the 
most addle-brained creature that exists. 
The defect tends to give one a feeling of 
helplessness, of impotency or frustration. 
But these emotions serve their purpose in 
that they make one determined to overcome 
the obstacles which the deficiency presents. 
When I had recovered from the first feeling 
of despair and had started to lipread, I saw 
deafness as an adventure, a new world to 
explore and to experiment in. Now the 
feeling of inferiority is gradually disap- 
pearing. . . . The change in my mental at- 
titude came about when I had learned to 
lipread. For the sake of others who become 
deaf in the same way I should like to stress 
the urgency of lip reading being taught to 
the deafened person as soon as possible 
after the onset of deafness. In my opinion, 
finger spelling should never be used, be- 
cause it serves to stress the disability, and 
in addition causes the deaf person to iden- 
tify himself with the deaf and dumb... . 


Head Noises Are a Trial 

Nerve deafness is usually associated with 
noises in the head. Usually they are quiet 
and subdued and rather comforting, but 
occasionally, as when exercising one’s men- 
tal powers over some knotty problem, they 
grind away to such an extent that concen- 
tration is impossible, and they even prevent 
one from sleeping at times. They generally 
take the form of roarings, hissings, fryings. 
howlings and growlings. Sometimes they 
sound like a deep male voice, and it is easy 
to understand how a deaf person suffering 
from mental trouble could have hallucina- 
tions and imagine that he heard “voices.” 
Very rarely the noises take the form of 
chimes and bells rung in the distance. . . . 


WHY? 


Dear Editor: 
It may be that the reason 
Is the current Christmas season, 
Or the fact that you are busy with the war; 
But you’re driving me to drink 
And I don’t know what to think, 
For December’s Volta hasn’t reached my 


door. 
—Saul Kessler. 
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I Discover Remnants of Hearing 


When I first went deaf I seemed to hear 
nothing at all, but my teacher discovered 
slight remnants of hearing and suggested 
ear training to make the fullest use of it. 
I was not enthusiastic in the beginning, be- 
cause language was completely unintel- 
ligible, and all I could hear was an un- 
pleasant noise when she shouted very loudly 
into my left ear. After six months of very 
laborious practice, | can now distinguish 
the vowels, numbers, dates, and a few sim- 
ple phrases such as, “How are you today?” 
“When can you come again?” and “What 
time is it?” I find that after considerable 
practice, an Amplivox hearing aid relieves 
the strain of lip reading; but I cannot claim 
to hear more than very familiar language. 
My right ear is of no use, because voices 
sound as if the speaker is aboard a ship on 
a very rough sea; each word goes up with 
a sweep at the end, and there is a back- 
ground of hissing and roaring. I hope 
there will come a time when I can follow 
a conversation through an amplifier, since, 
by dint of hard training, I have progressed 
from the stage where I could not hear the 
loudest noise to my present ability to hear 
a voice, though it does not yet do more than 
supplement lip reading a little. 


I have tried to give a picture of how 
deafness affects an adolescent. It is ap- 
parent that its impression on the life of a 
person will be guided by his previous ex- 
perience, his character, and his friends. 
Teachers of the deaf play a large part in 
the last category, and deserve all possible 
praise for their efforts on behalf of those 
much maligned people. the deaf. 


BECAUSE 


Dear Mr. Kessler: 

We were greatly entertained 

By your protest, though we’re paimed, 
And the lateness of each issue we deplore. 

Our printer is short-handed, 

And the Volta Bureau’s stranded 
In the shoals of man-power shortage due to 

war. 
—FEditor. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


NOTHER New Year, the third New 
A Year for the Mail Box. I have been 
running through a file of the VoLTA 
Review to see what we talked about in 
January, 1941, and January, 1942. Janus 
seems to bring a breath of foreignness, for 
in January, 1941, we celebrated the receipt 
of our first foreign letter, one from M. A. 
C. in Australia. In January, 1942, we were 
already apologizing for using so many for- 
eign letters, resolving to go All-American, 
and ending up by publishing a letter from 
England and one from a Czech lady now in 
the United States. And here now, on this 
bright December day, when I dig down into 
my file to find out what we shall talk about 
in January, 1943, I come up with a letter 
from Australia, one from Ceylon, and one 
from England that is so good it simply has 
to be published, whether or no. 


Americans in England 


Our whole lives are colored by the pres- 
ence of so many of your fellow-countrymen 
over here. Our radio features American 
programs almost daily; our papers and 
magazines publish articles on how to enter- 
tain U. S. troops, recipes for American 
dishes, articles on life in the U. S. A. Every- 
thing to do with your country is news with 
a capital N. 

Everywhere I travelled last summer, | 
saw vast numbers of airmen and others in 
U. S. uniforms. In one town in another 
county IT saw hundreds of such handsome 
young Americans in their well cut clothes, 
boating on the river or strolling about the 
streets, window gazing, and I was struck 
with their physique. They seem taller, bet- 
ter built and filled out, and of course the 
smart cut of their uniforms makes every 
other army look dowdy. As Mrs. Roose- 
velt said over the radio, “you may well feel 
proud of your boys over here.” 

And as for Mrs. Roosevelt herself, words 
simply do not express what one wants to 
say. She is the eighth wonder of the world. 
so dynamic, so untiring, so tactful, so un- 


failingly interested. She must have the 
nerves of a superwoman to stand the in- 
credible strain of her visit here. My ad- 
miration also extends to her secretary, Miss 
Malvina Thompson, who had an even hard- 
er task. I liked Mrs. Roosevelt’s accent so 
much. It sounds almost English where the 
letter R is concerned. Is her accent typi- 
cally Washingtonian? 

My September Vota REview came safe- 
ly, and I was so delighted to read the let- 
ter from dear Madame Lowenbach chez 
Molly Mather, and to learn her latest im- 
pressions of your wonderful country. I am 
so glad she has a journalistic job in New 
York, for she is a most gifted lady and 
knows practically every notable writer alive 
today. 

The news from North Africa has cheered 
us all more than you could guess. It was 
such a dreary business before, with the Rus- 
sians accomplishing such gigantic feats of 
heroism, yet complaining that we weren’t 
doing enough to help; and the hoi polloi 
clamoring for a second front when every 
ship and man was needed to strengthen the 
Egyptian campaign and lead up to the at- 
tack on Algiers. 


Hearing Aids in London 


In an earlier issue of the VoLTa REVIEW 
I read with interest a letter from a Mr. Pet- 
tifor of London on the situation as regards 
hearing aids in war time over here. I wrote 
to him and managed to call at his office 
this week and had a brisk interview. He 
is an alert little man, and most resourceful. 
I traded in my old ’28 Acousticon for an- 
other which is stronger, as he advises me 
not to purchase an expensive aid until after 
the war, there being really nothing worth 
while on the market here. He doesn’t rec- 
ommend valve aids at present. I had a bit 
of luck in obtaining 4 American Acousti- 
con batteries last August. They cost me 4/ 
each, but it’s worth it to have such strong 
ones. The average English battery peters 


out in a day. I do so hope my October 
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Vota will turn up safely, as 1 am eager 
to read the special “hearing number.” 

J. has gone away to school, and I am 
hoping to get his bedroom done over next 
week or as soon as may be, as I am obliged 
to take in a war worker as lodger. No one 
may have an empty bed anywhere now. I 
shan’t like having a stranger at such close 
quarters, especially as we have to share our 
fires, light, etc., to save fuel. This winter 
will be a test of British good manners, 
morale and tempers. I really should be 
trying to tackle a half day job of some sort. 
My deafness handicaps me, as I get terribly 
exhausted in a noisy place, and also from 
the strain of trying to hear. What with the 
housework, the gardening, the endless and 
tedious waits in queues for meat, fish, bread 
and groceries, and the necessity for mend- 
ing and repairing everything one wears or 
uses in the house, there is no spare time 
for reading or any of the amenities of life. 

Like you, I have had to abandon read- 
ing books. We no longer get any papers 


or magazines from Canada, owing to the 


shortage of shipping space, so I feel quite 
cut off from news of the other side, except 
the brief radio bulletins for Canadian 
forces. You spoke of a book by Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales. This interested me, as I 
used to know a Comte of that name in Mon- 
treal, and I wonder if he went back to 
France and reappeared as a French jour- 
nalist! The name does not sound com- 
mon. The de Roussy de Sales family was 
pretty numerous in Montreal, and I remem- 
ber his having some pretty sisters, all of 
whom married English Canadians. 


The New League of Nations 


I wish we could get a good American 
woman speaker for our lunch club here. I 
am going up next Saturday to town to a 
big tea dance for Canadians at Grosvenor 
House, and I am going to make some en- 
quiries as to whether there are any Ameri- 
can women present. There are sure to be, 
as Canadians and Americans fraternize 
constantly at each other's parties. That re- 
minds me, in Bishops Stortford last sum- 
mer, I noticed an American soldier, and 
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with him. arm in arm, were a British and 
a Norwegian soldier. All three were strol- 
ling along, and swapping yarns, obviously 
the best of pals. I thought it was most sig- 
nificant, and I wonder if a League of Na- 
tions isn’t right now growing out of all 
this intermingling of nationalities in our 
midst. 

London was never so intensely cosmo- 
politan. To cross Picadilly Circus now is 
to cross the Place de Opera to the Café de 
la Paix where all the world passes your 
table in half an hour or so. You see uni- 
forms and armbands indicating Poland. 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, France, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, South Africa. 
Czechoslovakia, Iceland, Cyprus—and out- 
numbering them all, the thousands of good 
looking young Americans. I seem never 
to get off the theme, for they have won all 
our hearts. 


Imitation Is Sincerest Flattery 


And you would be vastly amused to see 
how London restaurants have set out to 
cater to your countrymen. Every other café 
is now “Quality Inn,” or “Ye Chicken 
Coop,” or “New York Bar,” or “The Waj- 
fle Iron.” I can’t remember half the 
names, but | do remember the wonderful 
“vegetable plate” I got for 1/9, comprising 
six different vegetables surrounding a per- 
fectly baked potato, split and _ buttered 
(with margarine!) and a cob of corn! 
They even try to achieve a sort of shortcake 
with any fruit available and_ synthetic 
cream. I do wonder what your men think 
of all these imitations of American food. 
Still, imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, so one can’t ask more. 

I think the standard of material you are 
printing now in the Vota REviEW is high- 
er than ever before. I was interested in the 
symposium on head noises, as 1 have my 
own private boiler factory with leaking 
taps, faulty exhausts and loud doorbells. In 
fact, | have had to give up having a tele- 
phone in the house, not because I can’t 
hear on it, because I do very well, but be- 
cause I hear the bell ring constantly when 
it hasn't rung at all. It nearly drives me 
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wild to hear a bell ring clearly and then 
find out my own telephone did not sound 
once during the time I was near it. I sup- 
pose it is the memory of the bell that 1 
hear. I wonder if Miss Berryman is not 
confusing the music she hears with the 
memory of tune which haunts all of us who 
were once quick to pick up harmonies or 
melodies. 

| am most grateful to the Votta REVIEW 
jor introducing me to Mr. Pettifor. He has 
rigged me up a little box in which I can 
use ordinary sixpenny flashlight batteries. 
They don’t last long, but four of them cost 
less than one large one. I can only pray 
that my present hearing aids will last out 
until the war ends—which General Smuts 
predicts will come about in 1944. My pres- 
ent ambition is to get back to your side of 
the Atlantic and spend a glamorous week 
shopping for the best hearing aid my money 
will run to. I can imagine no more beau- 
tiful castle in the air than that. I want to 
see what Lucite looks like, and I long to 
wear one of those sleek, streamlined mod- 
ernistic devices pictured in the Vouta RE- 
VIEW advertising pages. And I want the 
Vota Review to plead, cajole, coax and 
command battery manufacturers to make 
one standard type, suitable for all. Don’t 
let us continue after the war this stupid, 
uneconomic method. 


Hearing the Church Bells Ring 


Today we heard our church bells ring 
ajter two years of utter silence. Our church 
here has only an ordinary bell which 
doesn’t chime musically, but the radio gave 
us the sound of Big Ben and other bells. 

| had a tea party this afternoon for three 
friends, one of whom is the mother of four 
famous sons, one of 
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70, but is working in a factory five full days 
weekly. You have no idea how many gen- 
tlewomen are doing war jobs in factories. 
It is the amazing miracle achieved out of 
this war that women who never saw the in- 
side of a factory are now gaily putting in 
an eight hour day doing rough and even 
heavy work. 


M. de S., England. 
The Making of Tomorrow 


When I receive a letter like that, I want 
to drop everything and read it, and then 
read it again and answer it right away, 
while the ideas it inspires are bubbling up. 

It is wonderful to know that our boys are 
well liked in England, and that Mrs. Roose- 
velt was so highly appreciated. Id like to 
send Westbrook Pegler a copy of that let- 
ter—not that it would penetrate his mind, 
but it would be a satisfaction to send it. 
And I wanted to send M. de S. my copy of 
de Roussy de Sales’ “The Making of To- 
morrow, the book I mentioned when writ- 
ing to her. I am not sure he was a Ca- 
nadian. I rather doubt it, but he was for 
years connected with a Paris newspaper, 
and had come to this country from France 
as special correspondent for his paper be- 
fore war broke out. His recent untimely 
death—he was only forty-four—took away 
one of the intelligent, unprejudiced and 
wise individuals who were interested in 
planning for a better world after the war. 
I found his book inspiring, but a friend of 
mine said it made her sad, probably be- 
cause she thinks he overrated the possibili- 
ties of attainment in post war planning. 
Well, anyhow, I wish he were here to help 
plan. He had a profound belief in the 
American brand of democracy and a 

French realism in re- 





whom you have prob- 
ably heard of—Com- 
mander Maund, who 
was captain of the 
“Ark Royal,” the air- 
craftcarrier which was 
sunk last year. She is 
an absolute marvel. 
She must be nearly 





Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


gard to the hazards in 
trying to make de- 
mocracy work. 

From Kerang, Aus- 
tralia, comes word 
that Mrs. E. C. C. en- 
joyed reading about 
the hunt for the Cat- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Analyzing the Speech of the Deaf 


An Investigation of the Intelligibility of the 
Speech of the Deaf. By C. V. Hudgins and 
F. C. Numbers. Published as a separate 
monograph and in Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1942, 25—289-392. 
Gathering data for this monograph, Dr. 

C. V. Hudgins, of the Division of Experi- 

mental Phonetics, Clarke School, and Mr. 

F. C. Numbers, Principal of the Western 

Pennsylvania School, evaluated quantita- 

tively the speech intelligibility of 192 deaf 

pupils from 8 to 20 years of age in the 

Clarke and Mt. Airy schools for the deaf, 

with hearing losses ranging from a slight 

impairment to profound deafness. The pur- 
poses of the investigation were: 1, to identi- 
fy speech errors, to classify them into gen- 
eral categories, and to determine their fre- 
quencies; 2, to determine the relative effects 
of each type of error upon the intelligibility 
of the speech samples. All types of errors 
were reduced to two general categories — 
errors of articulation and errors of rhythm, 
since “the authors contend that a-rhythmi- 
cal or non rhythmical utterances affect 
speech as adversely as, if not more so than, 
errors of articulation per se; and that the 

‘elements method’ which is used in the 

schools under consideration may be respon- 

sible in large measure for the sizeable num- 
ber of errors, primarily in rhythm, accen- 
tuation, and phrasing.” 

Test samples of the speech of the pupils 
were obtained and electrically transcribed. 
The materials used consisted of 1,200 sim- 
ple, unrelated sentences, prepared with the 
collaboration of the teachers of the various 
pupils. Each pupil was allowed to read the 


sentences silently. 
and at least once 
aloud, before his 
speech was record- 
ed. All of the re- 
cording equipment 
was set up in semi- 
soundproof rooms. 
The records were 
audited by persons 
familiar with the 
speech of the deaf, 
from 5 to 10 persons serving as auditors 
for all records. 

The errors were analyzed, grouped, and 
charted. Consonant and vowel errors were 
studied in relation to the age of the pupils 
and their degrees of hearing loss and were 
ranked according to frequency. Errors in 
rhythm were studied in the same way. An 
interesting commentary is evoked from the 
fact that one chart indicates a deterioration 
in speech with age at the Clarke School 
among the partially deaf and profoundly 
deaf pupils, while there is an indication of 
improvement in speech with age among the 
hard of hearing and partially deaf pupils 
at Mt. Airy, while the speech of the pro- 
foundly deaf remains constant. The fact 
that pupils in two of these groups at Mt. 
Airy “enjoyed, at the time of this study, a 
wider and more systematic use of hearing 
aids than these same groups at Clarke in 
all of their classroom work probably ac- 
counts for the differences in the trends of 
speech intelligibility with age. The use of 
hearing aids, or the lack of it, cannot ac- 
count, however, for the trends in speech in- 
telligibility and consonant errors noted 
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among the profoundly deaf pupils of both 


schools.” 

The pamphlet should be carefully studied 
by every teacher of speech to the deaf, and 
the summary and conclusions should be 
pondered. As the authors state, “Intelligi- 
bility must be the final criterion for judg- 
ing the speech of the deaf. . . . The findings 
of this study suggest the need for a recon- 
sideration of current methods of speech 
teaching in schools for the deaf.” 





Case Worker’s Manual 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, A Manual for Rehabilitation 
Case Workers: Vocational Rehabilitation 
Series Bulletin No. 26, 1942. U.S. Office 
of Education. For Sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Price, 15 cents (coin, not stamps). 


This is a clear, concise, and thoroughly 
practical booklet, prepared by a director of 
vocational rehabilitation for other rehabili- 
tation workers. It reveals a thorough un- 
derstanding of the difficulties faced by per- 
sons with defective hearing, and of the 
various means of overcoming such difficul- 
ties. The suggestions offered are practical 
and of proved worth. The manual is in 
three parts: I, Factual Information; II, 
Diagnosis: III, Rehabilitation Service. 
Part I offers an estimate of the number of 
deaf and hard of hearing persons in the 
United States, discusses terminology, and 
provides a chapter on the mechanism of 
hearing, the causes of deafness and the 
types of impairment. Under Diagnosis, 
there are chapters on measurement of hear- 
ing loss, the use and interpretation of psy- 
chological tests, discussions of the person- 
ality of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
and suggestions as to the value of other 
factors in the diagnosis—voice, speech, edu- 
cation, social adjustment, etc. Part III. 
Rehabilitation Service, covers the most 
ground, and goes extensively into the use 
of hearing aids, and procedure in purchas- 
ing them; the basic principles of lip read- 
ing and its part in rehabilitation service; 
the importance of speech correction and re- 
education of hearing. There are also chap- 
ters on interviewing and counseling and on 
methods of vocational training and place- 
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ment. The booklet was prepared by Rob- 
ert E. Thomas, Special Agent, under direc- 
tion of John A. Kratz, Director, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 


Report of Progress in Tennessee 


Care and Education for Exceptional Children 
in Tennessee: Special Education Project— 
Report of Progress, 1939-42. Published 
by the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Paper, 300 pp. Price not given. 


“This bulletin,” says Florence V. Essary 
of the University of Tennessee. Chairman of 
the Central Planning Committee of the 
P.T.A. Special Education Project, “is mere- 
ly a report of progress, intended only for 
us home folks. Its printing does not label 
it as a finished product of having arrived 
in the discovery of Truth for all time. It 
is rather a record of a developing activity 
carried on cooperatively by a group evolv- 
ing its philosophy through exploration into 
needs and ways of working together.” This 
summation seems too modest, considering 
the thoroughness with which the work has 
been prepared, and the comprehensive data 
it provides. It represents a genuine co- 
operation on the part of many diverse 
groups in Tennessee: universities, colleges, 
state and city departments of education: 
welfare organizations; departments of spe- 
cial education; the P.T.A. 

It was only in 1939 that the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers under- 
took to sponsor a Special Education Proj- 
ect. The initial statements of purpose were 
as follows: 

Theme: Home, School and Community Respon- 
sibility for the Exceptional Child. 

Purpose: To arouse and coordinate the efforts 
of homes, health, welfare, social-civic, and edu- 
cational leaders, groups and agencies for educa- 
tional and social planning for the exceptional 
school child. 

Immediate Goal: (a) General study and dis- 
covery of cases; (b) more complete diagnosis, 
medical-social treatment, educational and social 
planning for the exceptional school child. 

Ultimate Goal: Prevention of conditions pro- 


ducing exceptional children through a program 
of study, education and social planning. 


The report covers the present state of 
progress under the various headings: Pub- 
lic Relations; Research and Publications; 
Study of Needs—Survey Report: Regional 
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Centers; Community Organization for Wel- 
fare of Children; Education for Preven- 
tion; State Supervisory Programs. Under 
“Study of Needs—Survey Report,” existing 
facilities for all types of handicapped chil- 
dren are described, and their immediate 
needs specified. This section is copiously 
illustrated with photographs of the children, 
singly and in groups; and the pictures are 
especially appealing. 

Under “Education for Prevention,” the 
role of the P.T.A. in preventing handicaps 
is stressed. Here, the major causes of 
physical handicaps are given, and it might 
be remarked in passing that a rather re- 
markable statement is made as to the causes 
of deafness. “Approximately one third of 
deafness is considered congenital. High 
fever diseases account for over 40 per cent 
of deafness, and accidents the remainder.” 
This attributes over 25% of cases of deaf- 
ness to “accidents”! 

The chapter headed “Needs Proposed 
for Future Planning,” includes a proposed 
program for war emergency. 


The report is impressive and admirable, 
and represents a job well done, which might 
be imitated elsewhere to the great advan- 
tage of handicapped children. 





A New Washburn Miniature 


Blue Bells and Thistles, A Bouquet of Scotch 
Jokes, with Here and There a Hidden 
Thorn. Hand set in Scotch Roman on 
tough parchment. Size: 154 by 134 inches. 
Limited edition, custom bound. Price, $3. 
William Lewis Washburn, Haddon Heights, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. William Lewis Washburn, who is 
well known to VoLta REVIEW readers both 
through his own contributions and through 
a biographical sketch by Catherine Hood 
in the March, 1942, Vota Review, has re- 
cently issued another of his charming min- 
iature books. Each of the tiny volumes is 
a work of art. They have been coming al- 
most every year since 1929, sometimes twice 
a year, and this is the sixteenth. Blue Bells 
and Thistles is appropriately bound in beau- 
tiful blue leather, and the printing, like all 
of Mr. Washburn’s printing, is the loving 
work of an artist. In a recent letter, Mr. 
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Washburn remarked, “The gathering of the 
pages I did myself, and it was some job, as 
a breath would send them flying like air- 
planes.” Mr. Washburn printed ninety- 
nine copies of the little book, setting all the 
type himself, and numbering and signing 
each by hand. This is definitely an achieve- 
ment, since Mr. Washburn celebrated his 
eightieth birthday last March. A former 
pupil of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston, Mr. Washburn has _ been 
severely hard of hearing most of his life; 
and has been editor, printer, and publisher 
for more than half a century. He still goes 
daily to his job. The miniatures are his 
avocation. 





Teachers of the Blind 


Teachers of the Blind: Their Status and 
Salaries. By Berthold Wowenfeld, Ph.D. 
Published by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., New York. Paper, 
4 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is the first statistical study that has 
been made of the professional status and 
salaries of teachers of the blind, as com- 
pared with teachers in the public schools. 
It takes into consideration the levels of 
preparation, levels of teaching experience, 
teacher load, professional in-service train- 
ing, as well as the average salaries, the 
salaries in different localities and the rela- 
tion of salaries to preparation and experi- 
ence. The data were obtained by sending 
questionnaires to all schools for the blind 
in the United States. There are 845 teach- 
ers in all residential schools and 135 part 
time teachers, and the study covers about 
74 per cent of these. Of the 703 teachers 
reporting, 71 per cent are sighted and 29 
per cent are blind, or partially sighted. 
The elementary teachers of the blind in all 
regions of the country have a median sal- 
ary of $1,228; the high school teachers 
have a median salary of $1,393. The sal- 
aries of the seeing teachers are slightly 
larger than those for the blind teachers. 
The salaries of Negro teachers are much 
lower than those for whites. Teachers of 
the blind have the same professional train- 
ing as do teachers in public schools, but 
their salaries are far below those paid to 
public school teachers. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships-—and sealing wax—-of cabbages—and kings.’ 


Hearing Aid Batteries 


The Volta Bureau is not able to answer 
the following questions, and hopes that 
readers of the Votta REVIEW, especially 
hearing aid battery men, will send replies 
to them. They came from an interested 
subscriber. 

1. I have recently read: “The auto- 
mobile storage battery loses its charge, on 
standing, three times as rapidly at 100 de- 
grees as at 70 degrees Fahrenheit; but at 
32 degrees the loss is vanishingly small. 
These are results of tests carried out by 
A. C. Zachlin of the Development Labora- 
tory of the Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany. . . . Store your car in a cool place, 
preferably where the temperature is only 
slightly above freezing.” 

Would it prolong the usefulness of a 
hearing aid battery to keep it in a refriger- 
ator as far as possible from the freezing 
unit? 

2. The same report says: “If the plates 
of a battery are made of pure lead, the loss 
on standing is less than 15 per cent per 
year.” 

Is pure lead used in hearing aid bat- 
teries? 

3. The holes in new batteries are sealed 
over. After they have been punctured, 
would it help to make them last longer to 
seal them when not in use? 

These are very thoughtful and pertinent 
questions. Can you answer them? 


Editor, Votta REVIEW. 


5) 


—Lewis Carroll 


Superintendent of Utah School 


Mr. Boyd E. Nelson, instructor in the ad- 
vanced department of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, has recently been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Utah School, 
to succeed Dr. G. Oscar Russell. Born in 
Utah, Mr. Nelson was graduated from Brig- 
ham Young University. He did graduate 
work at Washington University, St. Louis, 
and at Columbia. receiving his special train- 
ing at Central Institute and at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf. He has been a 
member of the staff of the New Jersey 
School seven years. Several of his articles 
have appeared in THE VoLta Review and 
another is forthcoming. 





Montreal Hearing Aids Bureau, Inc. 


The Montreal Hearing Aids Bureau, Inc., 
Suite 317, Drummond Medical Building, 
1414 Drummond Street, Montreal, an- 


" nounces its services as “a place where pa- 


tients who are hard of hearing may go to 
examine the approved hearing aids which 
are sold in Canada.” The Bureau provides 
a technician to assist patients in trying the 
various aids and in making a decision as to 
whether or not to purchase one. There is 
no salesmanship involved. The Bureau is 
under the direction of the Otolaryngologi- 
cal Section of the Montreal Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society, La Société Medicale de Mon- 
treal, and the Montreal League for the Hard 
of Hearing. It has no independent finan- 
cial backing, and provides its services with- 
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out profit. An individual demonstration, 
which requires about two hours’ time, costs 
ten dollars. The directress of the Bureau 
speaks and understands both French and 
English. 
Mr. Bray Retires 

Mr. T. Emery Bray, for twenty-four years 
head of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
retired from service December 31. He had 
been superintendent of the school since Oc- 
tober, 1918, having held the post longer 
than any other incumbent. Born in Wis- 
consin, Mr. Bray grew up on his father’s 
farm in that state, and was educated in the 
public schools and in Platteville State 
Teachers College. He taught in rural and 
city schools, and served several terms as 
principal and as county superintendent of 
schools in different parts of the state. In 
his quarter century of service at the school 
for the deaf, Mr. Bray saw the enrollment 
doubled and the plant practically rebuilt. 





Superintendent at Wisconsin School 

Mr. Valentine A. Becker has recently 
been appointed superintendent at the Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf, succeeding Mr. 
T. Emery Bray, whose resignation became 
effective January 1. Mr. Becker has been 
acting superintendent since October 24, and 
before that was principal of the school for 
three years. Mr. Becker went to Wisconsin 
from the Kendall School. where he taught 
several years. 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, died in Yonkers, New York, Novem- 
ber 7. Born in England, he was educated 
at Edinburgh University and the University 
of Leipzig. Dr. Pintner came to the 
United States in 1912, and served as Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Toledo University, 
Ohio State University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was intensely interested in the 
problems of deafness, and in turn interested 
the students who worked under him, so that 
many original investigations in the psy- 
chology of the deaf were conducted under 
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his direction. A steady flow of mono- 
graphs dealing with intelligence tests, per- 
formance tests, psychological tests as re- 
lated to deaf persons came from his labora- 
tory. Among his more important works 
was his last published volume, The Psychol. 
ogy of the Physically Handicapped, issued 
under the co-authorship of Dr. Pintner, Dr. 
Jon Einsenson and Dr. Mildred Stanton in 
1941. Dr. Pintner’s contribution to the ed- 
ucation of the deaf was a valuable one, and 
his position in the field of research among 


the deaf will not easily be filled. 





Practice in Speech Correction 

Under the sponsorship of the Association 
for the Advancement of Psycho-therapy of 
New York City, a course on Wartime Prac- 
tice in Disorders of Speech, Voice and 
Hearing—Pathology, Correction and Re- 
habilitation—will be offered by W. Elias- 
berg, M.D., Ph.D., and A. Jellinek, Ph.D. 
Topics that will be taken up are: physiology 
of speech and its development; speech and 
hearing; hearing tests and acoustic train- 
ing; audimutism; dyslalia; stuttering; 
dysarthrias; vocal disorders; functional 
disorders; speech and intelligence; apha- 
sias; hoarseness, treatment of vocal disor- 
ders. Twenty lectures and seminars, with 
practical demonstrations, will be given, be- 
ginning about January 15. For informa- 
tion address Dr. W. Eliasberg, 420 West 
End Avenue, New York City. 





Creating a Po‘ential Labor Supply 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, _ is 
training a group of deaf and hard of hear- 
ing men in automobile body and fender re- 
pair, with the idea of being able to supply 
skilled men who are not subject to the 
draft. A complete course is being given, 
starting with the use of hand tools for this 
work and progressing to the most modern 
mechanical equipment. Since many of these 
men are likely to go into the smaller shops, 
it was felt that they should be able to use 
the hand tools, and, considering the short- 
age of all kinds of metal, they are being 
taught to work with very little in the way 
of equipment or material. Those who show 
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PRECISION MADE TO HELP YOU HEAR 


HIGH FIDELITY reees 
HEARING AID... 7accuags 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY - Laboratories and Executive Offices - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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special aptitude will also be taught to han- 
dle lacquers and spray guns. The Northern 
Automobile Journal, which recently printed 
a story about the experiment, commends 
this class to the interest of automotive men 
who are seeking replacements in their 
shops. 





Miami Woman to German Women 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Flora 
Chandler, first vice president of the Miami 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, a feature 
story from the Miami Daily News has 
reached the Volta Bureau. The editor of 
the Woman’s. Page of that newspaper in- 
vited readers to contribute letters addressed 
to the women of Germany. Mrs. Lorna 
Farrell, editor of the magazine, The Wom- 
an, broadcasts twice weekly from New York 
to German women over the All-Europe 
beam, and she had announced her desire to 
obtain a cross section of the opinions of 
American women to transmit to Germany. 
Mrs. J. M. Moore, a member of the Miami 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, submitted 
a letter which was published in the Miami 
Daily News November 9 and later used in 
a broadcast. Mrs. Moore is the daughier 
of Dr. Spencer Kennard, world traveler and 
author, and has herself travelled widely. 
Her message to the women of Germany be- 
gins: 

Women of Germany! When I heard that you 
had been forbidden to sing or to listen to the 
music of Faust or the beautiful Lorelei, I thought 
of a happy trip I took up the Rhine with some 
friends in the days before Hitler came into power. 

I remembered how we sang so much of the 
way ... fine old German songs like the Lorelei 

. and hymns, too, like A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God. What has the Austrian paper hanger 
given you in their place? What has he given you 
in the stead of a Heavenly Father to whom all 
humanity could turn in time of trouble, knowing 
the promise true, “The Eternal God is thy refuge 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 41) 


aract of Lodore. And J. B.. of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., writes, “Now if Mrs. Montague 
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had only thought to ask me about the Cat- 
aract of Lodore, I wouldn’t even have had 
to go to the library to look it up, but could 
have put my finger right on it in Vol. IX 
of the Children’s Hour series, which I was 
practically brought up on. But then, in 
that case, a lot of entertaining reading 
would not have appeared in the Votta ReE- 
VIEW, so it’s just as well she didn’t think 
of me. 

“While I am about it, I’d like to say how 
much I enjoyed the review of Rachel Field’s 
book in the July Votta Review. It just 
doubled me up with its humor and good 
natured sarcasm—the review, I mean, not 
the book; and it gave me no desire what- 
ever to read the book itself. I exceedingly 
dislike stories with deaf heroes or heroines, 
though I can laugh—and do—over a deaf 
comic character just as hard as anyone else 
can. So what psychological deduction does 
that bring you to?” 

I’m not sure about the psychological de- 
duction, but I know I have somewhat the 
same reactions as J. B. I dislike deaf 
heroes and heroines, and I seldom find my- 
self indignant over deaf comic characters— 
certainly I’m never as indignant as the peo- 
ple who write to protest to the Volta Bu- 
reau that this or that movie or comic strip 
is making fun of the hard of hearing and 
that the Volta Bureau ought to do some- 
thing about it. There are lots of times 
when deafness is funny. I make ridiculous 
mistakes myself, and I can laugh about 
them, but I never feel heroic. It is true 
that deafness is often productive of fine 
heroism, but it isn’t the kind of heroism 
you can talk about or make a book of. 

Ho-hum, is anybody making New Year’s 
resolutions? I am writing this in the pre- 
Christmas melée, and when it gets into 
print we shall already be in 1943. I don’t 


feel in the least like being introspective or ° 


self-reformatory. In fact, I’d rather reform 
the world right now than try reforming one 
person. Here’s hoping for a better and 
more intelligent world in 1943, and God 
bless us every one. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MaTHer. 
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a us make a scientific hearing test. There is no charge—not 
even the slightest obligation. 


We will test both ears at the different frequencies, using the 
modern Western Electric Audiometer, and chart the results. The 
hard-of-hearing person can see his own record. 


The chances are 10 to 1 that the individual tested is not really 
deaf—and can hear with proper help. But that extra help is vitally 
important! 


When we know all essential facts, we select and adapt the Hearing 
Aid (Vacuum Tube or Carbon) best suited to the individual. Final 
accurate adjustments are made to take care of personal preferences. 


Let us explain our “golden rule”’ policy—your assurance that our 
personalized service is satisfactory to the customer. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service . . . through Authorized Dealers in all principal cities 


















































Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain etn 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 























For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 
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Speech Teaching—Report 
(Continued from page 11) 


efficacy of speech as a means of commuy 
cation for deaf children on the part q 
school administrators, however, is the onh 
adequate means by which the present situgl 


tion can be successfully approached. Me 
while, speech teachers must buttress g 
implement their enthusiasm with knowledg 


and teaching skill. They must produce th 


only really effective propaganda for speeg 


teaching, namely, intelligible speech in them 


children. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 24) 


because she soon taught herself to re 
print. 


You have no idea how helpless I fd 


when I began to give her the first sim 
sentences. 
able to convey thoughts to her in a 

guage which was strange to me. That fe 
soon gave way to confidence as her brig 
mind began to absorb thoughts throug 
language. 


I have had great joy in teaching Matij 


Teresa, primarily because I was needed 
a country where oral instruction could 1 
be secured, and also because of the absor 
ing interest of teaching a deaf child im 
foreign language which involved study af 
which provided the advantage of hea 
it spoken daily in the home. Ing. V. 
the Senora are ever ready to help me 
I am uncertain about language cons! 
tions. I wish that all of you could knoy 
this precious little Maria Teresa and h 
sweet family. 

S. H., Mexico (a teacher). 


War Deafness 
(Continued from page 29) 
that a great many cases are of chronic sup 
puration or catarrhal deafness that existe 
before going into the service.” 
(To be continued) 


I feared that I might not § 
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MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
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An unusual opportunity 

9) is available in this or- 

ganization for capable 

and experienced Hear- 

ing Aid representatives. 
Write for details. 
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STEP OUT OF THE BLACKOUT 
of Impaired Hearing 


TONE ADJUSTED HEARING AIDS 





dl 






















With renewed confidence, this man steps out 
of his personal blackout of impaired hearing. 
He wears a Maico, and like thousands of 
others, he has discovered that Maico’s scien- 
tific hearing correction brings tremendous 
personal benefits. 


Now he can resume his work with restored 
courage and vigor. He can enjoy once again 
the contentment of a man whose faculties 
permit the full enjoyment of family, business 
and social life. 


Maico precision hearing test instruments are 
the choice of America’s armies, navies, airlines, 
hospitals, universities and ear physicians. Over 
90% of all precision hearing test instruments 
used in America are made by Maico. 


The same scientific thoroughness has pro- 





duced Maico vacuum tube hearing aids. 





MAICO 41 can be adjusted in tone 
through numerous combinations by 
means of set-screw adjustments, and 
readjusted in frequency response for 
changing hearing conditions. 





MAICO “ACE” microphone is small 
enough to slip easily into a man’s 
watch pocket, yet its distinctness is 
a pleasing surprise to new users. 








A national organization 
that is careful to up- 
hold high principles in 
all phases of its deal- 
ings with the public 
and medical profession. 

















HARD OF HEARING 





HEAR WITH 


Z=_~RAVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 












Made by Approved By ONLY 


ZENITH RADIO 


CORPORATION $2950 
Your Guarantee COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
Zenith Radio Corporation 5 
680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 1 
Without obligation send me R«vox catalog and | 
information concerning free home trial. 1 
J 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Teacher Training 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. 
Write 


Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. 
for further details. 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


New Kinzie Graded Method of Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 


2311 Conn. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Speech Intelligibility Tests 


(Continued from page 6) 


they were not being understood. Evg 
child understands the purpose of the te 
It is permissible to point out to pupils, d 
ing the test, words which they have m 
pronounced during the previous readij 


Scoring the Tests 


The method of scoring is one of the m 
important aspects of the testing prog 
Uniformity of scoring is an absolute neg 
sity. The method finally decided upg 
after some experimentation, is somewh 
rigid but completely objective and fair 
all pupils involved. It may be describ 
briefly as follows: Credit is allowed of 
for those sentences which are complet 
understood. No credit is given for part 
ly understood sentences, since it would’ 
extremely difficult to assign quantitat 
values to single words within the senter 
Minor errors which do not change the 
sential meaning of the sentence, such as 
interchange of indefinite articles are 
lowed. Errors such as the substitution 
singular for plural nouns, and changes in 
the gender or the number of pronouns ar 
not allowed. 

Each sentence is given a value of tet 
which means that a perfect score on the tes 
is 100. Only those sentences understood 
on the first reading, however, are given 
score of 10. When two repetitions are 
quired before the sentence is understood 
the penalty is 5 points and the sentence 
ceives a score of 5. When three repel 
tions are required before the sentence i 
understood the penalty is 8 points and 
score of 2 is assigned. The final intelli 
gibility score for each pupil is an averag 
score of the four auditors. 

Approximately 125 pupils are tested b 
this method at the Clarke School each yeat 
Usually about 100 of these are from the tw 
upper departments. The supervising teat 
ers receive a detailed report for the pupil 
in their own departments. Speech sco 
of the pupils for the preceding year : 
included in the reports for comparison. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 


JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 


LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 


LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


MIAMI (Florida) 
140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
711 West Lake Street 


PATERSON (New Jersey) 
128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
105 South 18th Street 


PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 


SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 
904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 


TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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As a check on the reliability of the test. © 
ing method the scores of two successive 
years are correlated. A high coefficient of 
correlation obtained by this device would 
indicate that the tests are dependable and 
that they are testing the speaking ability, 
or the speech intelligibility of the pupils 
from year to year. Reliability coefficients 
ranging from .83 to .86 have been found. 





Contributions to Phonetics 
(Continued from page 20) 
tions of the releasing and arresting conso- 
nant. The Ewings at the University of 
Manchester are continuing and extending 
the British scientific work in the field of 
speech and audition. 

In the United States, the work for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing has produced 
and standardized the audiometer (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories) and has familiar 
ized physiologists of audition with the audi- 
ogram. This has proved an important fea- 
ture for otologists and psychologists. 

In the laboratory of Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., Dr. C. V. Hudgins 
has developed simple apparatus for the 
training of the velum and for differentiat- 
ing voiced and voiceless consonants. The 
mouth-pressure test tube and the nasal 
olives with a pneumodeik indicator can be 
used not only for training the deaf but 
also for the training following operation 
for cleft palate, and for correcting nasality. 
Hudgins has also pointed out the change 
of compound arresting consonants to abut- 
ting consonants at the syllable frontier. 
The phrasing of normal speech and of 
speech of the deaf has been standardized 
and can be used in tests for deaf and for 
hearing children. 

The work with the deaf and with the 
deaf-blind has made some important facts 
apparent to psychologists as well as to prac- 
tical phoneticians: 

Rhythm is not a matter of sound; it is 
a matter of movement and of kinaesthetie 
stimulation. 

Speech is not a matter of sound; it is 4 
matter of movement; it may be perceived 
by hearing, by vision, or by touch. 
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IMPORTANT 





See the two new 


RADIOEAR MODELS jus¢ re/cased 


Everything that Radioear has 
learned about building vacuum 
tube hearing aids since 1924 has 
contributed to these designs. No 
previous Radioear models have 
so nearly approached our ideal 
of hearing aid perfection. 


Write for Radioear’s exclusive 
new service policy that means 
so much to you, or see your local 
Radioear distributor and hear 
the proof for yourself. See and 
hear how the new Radioears 
may change your ideas about 
hearing aids. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING _— MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hearing Aid materials and batteries are scarce. ‘Treat your present Hearing Aid 
and batteries with special care. 
strument carefully for long and efficient service. 


In purchasing a new hearing aid select your in- 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a _ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The education of the deaf-blind shows 
that movements are the basic thing in hu. 
man experience. Movements and their per. 
ception are all that is essential to a normal 
human experience. 





Speech Program of Central Institute 
(Continued from page 15) 


during his school career functions ade. 
quately in post-school life. Through its 
Alumni Association and direct correspond. 
ence with widely scattered graduates, Cen. 
tral Institute attempts to evaluate the long 
term results of its speech program. It is 
recognized that although such appraisal 
lacks objectivity and formality, it does lead 
to self-evaluation on the part of former stu. 
dents and stimulates them to utilize to an 
optimum degree of effectiveness the speech 
training which they received in school. The 
results of this type of evaluation indicate 
that an intelligently conceived speech pro- 
gram can yield practical results. This 
knowledge is a wellspring of the faith so 
vital to those who bear the responsibility 
for teaching speech to the present genera- 
tion of deaf children. 


Suggested References for Teachers 


Arnold, Thomas: The Education of the Deaf. Re- 
vised by A. Farrar. (Section on Speech.) Fran- 
cis Carter, Green Lane, Derby, England, 1923 

Avery, E.: Dorsey J., and Sickels, C.: First Prin- 
ciples of Speech Training. D. Appleton & Co, 
New York, 1931 

Bell, A. G.: The Mechanism of Speech. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1916 

Bennett, R.: The Playway of Speech Training. 
Evans Brothers, Ltd., London 

Connery, J. M., and Young, B.: Voice Building, 
1935 

Curry, R.: The Mechanism of the Human Voice. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1940 

Curtis, H.H.: Voice Building and Tone Placing. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1910 

Fairbanks, G.: Voice and Articulation Drillbook. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1940 

Froeschels, E., and Jellinek, A.: Practise of Voice 
and Speech Therapy. Expression Co., Boston, 
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Goldstein, M. A.: The Acoustic Method for the 
Training of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Child. The Laryngoscope Press, St. Louis, 1939 
Haycock, G. S.: The Teaching of Speech: Third 
Edition. Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1942 
Jones, Daniel: An Outline of English Phonetics. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1934 
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Drillbook. eliminates trial and error methods. Price 
$125.00 complete. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


oe tt ean se rr ang 
PS, ‘ ‘ z 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME ... . Wide range of power. 
e TONE ..... . Individual tone con- 


trol. 
CRYSTAL .. .. Crystal microphone. 
TUBES .... . New low drain tubes. 


ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 
DESIGN .... Beautifully stream- 


lined. 
DURABILITY 


, Built with finest 
Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


parts obtainable. 
GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 
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Jones, Dora: The Technique of Speech. 
& Bros., New York, 1909 

Kantner, C. E., and West, R.: Phonetics. Harper 
& Bros. New York, 1941 

Kenyon, J. S.: American Pronunciation. 
Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1935 

Negus, V. 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1929 

Paget, R.: Human Speech, Harcourt Brace & Co, 
New York, 1930 

Peppard, G. O.: Speech and Voice. Macmillan Co, 
New York, 1931 

Scripture, E. W.: Stuttering, Lisping and Corree. 
tion of the Speech of the Deaf. Macmillan Co, 
New York, 1931 

Seth, G., and Guthrie, D.: Speech in Childhood, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1935 

Stinchfield, S. M.: The Psychology of Speech. 
Expression Co., Boston, 1928 a 

Story, A. J.: Speech Reading and Speech for the 
Deaf. Hill & Ainsworth, Ltd., Stoke on Trent, 
England, 1915 

West, R.: The Rehabilitation of Speech. Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1937 

Yale, C.: Formation and Development of Elemen- 
tary English Sounds. Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass., 1938 


Harper 


George 


Periodicals 


THe Vorta REVIEW 

The American Annals of the Deaf 
The Journal of Speech Disorders 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech 


Suggested Sources of Children’s Material 


Abney, L., and Miniace, D.: This Way to Better 
Speech. World Book Co., New York, 1940 
Barrows, M.: One Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls. Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, 
Wis., 1930 

Edmonds, P.: Rhymes for Children. Expression 
Co., Boston, 1940 

Finley, Grace S. Speech and Play. Expression 
Co., Boston, 1940 

Keppie, E., Wedberg, C., Keslar, M.: Speech Im- 
provement Through Choral Speaking. Expres. 
sion Co., Boston, 1940 

Lloyd, M. Pearl: Our First Speech Book. Newson 
& Co., New York, 1942 

McCullough, G. A.: Speech Improvement Work 
and Practice Book. Expression Co., Boston, 
1940 

Schoolfield, L. D.: Better Speech and Better 
Reading. Expression Co., Boston, 1937 

Stoddard, C. B.: Sounds for Little Folks. (Speech 
Improvement and Speech Correction.) Expres- 
sion Co., Boston, 1940 





Reason for Rationing.—At the Conference 
a rather plump delegate met one who was con- 
spicuous by her thinness. “My goodness!” laughed 
the plump lady, “To look at you, one would think 
there’d already been a famine—or at least a de- 
cided food shortage in this country.” The thin 
woman st iled grimly. “And to look at you,” she 
commented, dryly, “one might think you’d caused 
it!” 
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1545 ST. PAUL STREET 





High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
i of the languag 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


— given according to the number of copies 
ered. 





Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P.O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PARENTS can teach their children at home: Several 
mothers are now successfully tea-hive theie deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, 28 Pine Street, Montgomery, Ala. 





CERTIFIED, experienced oral teacher, two years of uni- 
versity training; specialized training in algebra, language, 
literature, interested in change, 1942-43. Address Box 
27, Volta Bureau. 





CRAFTS AND SEWING. Experienced teacher of crafts 
and sewing, college graduate, wishes position in school 
for the deaf. Address Box 200, Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED: At once, or for 1943-44, by 
thoroughly experienced and certified oral teacher re- 
entering profession because of husband’s army service. 
Primary preferred. Address ‘‘Teacher,” Volta Bureau. 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED: Intelligent, honest, deaf 
or hard of hearing woman not over 45, who is looking 
for a comfortable, permanent home on a farm, where 
we don’t have modern conveniences. One experienced 
in farm life preferred, but not essential. Moderate 
wages. Position open April 1. Write, Robert Robb, 
Callicoon, New York. 
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TT HE SAME Government Agency whose re- 
searches resulted in the control or eradica- 





; ition of diphtheria, malaria and yellow fever, 
‘has made another historic accomplishment in 
st for the health of all the people. It has 
tablished the basic facts about deafness. 


R 
Through a series of nation-wide laboratory 


iests, covering every kind and degree of hear- 
fing loss, came a great scientific discovery that 
is of vital importance to you. Each case of 
deafness is not different from all others, but 
hearing loss falls into definite hearing loss 
patterns. 


hese patterns show how men differ from 

omen in their hearing loss, as well as the 

relationship between age and degrees of deaf- 
pness. 


ACOUSTICON 


© Dept. 416 


61 


Survey discovers new facts and 
science meets the challenge 


Here, said the Government, are the facts. 
These facts became specifications for a new 
and different kind of hearing aid. Acousticon 
— the first and oldest manufacturer of elec- 
trical hearing aids — applied its 40 years of 
sound engineering and technical knowledge to 
producing a new precision instrument for 
better hearing. This is the new Symphonic 
Acousticon. 


Thus it is that Government research combined 
with modern engineering skill is leading the 
deafened back into the bright world of natural 
sound. 


The whole, thrilling story of the Government’s 
investigation and discoveries is told in a new 
booklet, which we will be glad to send to you 
without charge or obligation. Just write for 


a copy. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE HEARING AID BASED ON 
U. S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
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THE BEST ONE YET! 


They say that about the October 
VOLTA REVIEW—the Special Hearing 
Number. 





Have you seen it? Have you bought a 
copy to keep? It will be valuable for 
months and even years. Everything in it 
deals with hearing, the use of hearing, 
hearing aids, hearing aid clinics—up to 
the minute information on all these 
topics. 


Here are some of the comments: 


From a Rehabilitation Officer: 


“Congratulations on the very fine issue 
of the VOLTA REVIEW for October. We 
like it so well that we want some more 
copies for our reference file.” 


From a Teacher of the Deaf: 


“The Association Committee Report on 
the Use of Hearing—page 554—was per- 
fect.” 


From a Hard of Hearing Man: 


“A most valuable number. I am keep- 
ing it on file for reference.” 


From a Teacher of the Hard of Hearing: 


“The whole issue is so good! The 
eharming, human, ‘High Cost of Not 
Hearing’ intrigued me.” 


Many copies have been sold—more 
than of any other issue of the VOLTA 
REVIEW. 


A few are left. While they last, 25 
cents each. In quantities of 25 or more, 
15 cents each. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Whose Feet are Wet Now ?—Grandmothe 
was always careful to warn little Alice about tak. 
ing an umbrella, wearing her rubbers, and so op, 
Alice, however, often neglected these warning, 
The other day Grandmother and Mother wer 
talking together and watching the rain outside. 
Alice was out in it somewhere. They heard th 
back door open quietly. “There she is now? 
said Mother. “Yes,” agreed Grandmother, ani 
she called out: “Whose feet are wet now?” Ther 
was a short silence and then a gruff voice replied: 
“The laundryman’s.” 


Not Wicked.—One of our subscribers write 
of a hard of hearing friend who entered the con 
fessional of a strange priest. Proceeding accord. 
ing to advice published in the Microphone, she 
began with, “Father, I am hard of hearing. I read 
the lips.” To which the confessor replied, “That's 
not a sin.” 

-The Catholic Microphone. 


Busman’s Holiday.—‘I am sorry,” said the 
dentist, “but you cannot have an appointment 
with me this afternoon. I have 18 cavities to fil.” 
And he picked up his golf bag and went out. 


Trouble Enough.—The school visitor found 
a boy in a corner of a room by himself, apparently 
in considerable trouble. “What’s the matter, young. 
ster?” he inquired in a friendly voice. “Palpite- 
tion and insomnia,” said the boy. “But that's 
ridiculous,” protested the visitor. “You can’t be 
suffering from those things at your age.” “It isn’ 
suffering, explained the boy, “It’s the spelling 
that’s bothering me.” 


Fair Exchange.—‘“So your new partner is 
putting up all the capital?” said the friend. “How 
did you persuade him to do that?” 

“Oh, it’s fair enough,” insisted Skinner. “He! 
supplying the capital and I’m supplying the e 
perience. It will square itself in a year. Then 
I'll have the capital and he will have the er 
perience.” ; 


Mrs. Smithson: “She wanted me to ‘ave? 
finger in the pie, but I smelt a rat and nipped i 
in the bud.” 

Mrs. Wilson: “My goodness, Mrs. Smithson, 
ow you do mix your semaphores!” 
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confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


icrophone. 


comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
y,” said th} you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 


appointment 


ities to fill} cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


went out. 


unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 


isitor foun} syicuous On men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
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you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 


home calls except by request. 


parm if = Try “ Dutateon” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
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a “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 
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NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators jf 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers of 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children | 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of # 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants | 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 

from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address 
Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal Dr. Hexen Lang, Assistant Princip 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








